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SIMMENTHAL. 


Far off the old snows ever new 

With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine; 

The sunny meadows silent slept, 

Silence the sombre armies kept, 
The vanguard of the pine. 


In that thin air the birds are still, 
No ringdove murmurs on the hill 
Nor mating cushat calls; 

But gay cicalas singing sprang, 
And waters from the forest sang 
The song of waterfalls. 


O Fate! a few enchanted hours 

Beneath the firs, among the flowers, 
High on the lawn we lay, 

Then turned again, contented well, 

While bright about us flamed and fell 
The rapture of the day. 


And softly with a guileless awe 
Beyond the purple lake she saw 
The embattled summits glow; 
She saw the glories melt in one, 
The round moon rise, while yet the sun 
Was rosy on the snow. 


Then like a newly-singing bird 

The child’s soul in her bosom stirred; 
I know not what she sung : — 

Because the soft wind caught her hair, 

Because the golden moon was fair, 
Because her heart was young. 


I would her sweet soul ever may 
Look thus from those glad eyes and grey, 
Unfearing, undefiled : 
I love her; when her face I see, 
Her simple presence wakes in me 
The imperishable child. 
Frepreric W. H. MyeErs. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Tue lines below are of interest in view of the 
recent question made of the Rev. Dr. Wolfe’s 
authorship of those on the burial of Sir John 
Moore. In that controversy it was averred that 
Wolfe’s muse never produced any thing else that 
is so noteworthy. The following beautiful stan- 
zus were copied from an English newspaper by 
the mother of General John Cochrane, about the 
year 1823, and a copy of them, with the head 
note, was about that time given to her brother, 
the Hon. Gerrit Smith. Our publication is from 
that copy. [t is noticeable that their imputed 
authorship was, at the time, generally conceded 
and has never been contradicted. They set at 
rest, at least, the adequacy of Wolfe’s poetical 
capacities to the lines on Sir John Moore. 

The following verses from an English paper 
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are attributed to the same pen that produced the 
beautiful lines on Sir John Moore, 


Tue ConrTRast. 
Written under Windsor Terrace, 17th Feb. 1820 : 


I saw him last night on this Terrace proud, 
Walking in health and gladness ; 

Begirt with his Court, and in all the crowd, 
Not a single look of sadness. 


Bright was the sun, and the leaves were green, 
Blithely the birds were singing; 

The cymbal replied to the tambourine, 
And the bells were merrily ringing. 


I have stood by the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken; 

But every eye was dim with a tear, 
«And the silence by sobs was broken. 


I have heard the earth on his coffin pour, 
To the muffled drum’s deep rolling; 

While the minute gun, with its solemn roar, 
Drowned the death bells tolling. 


The time since he walked in his glory thus, 
To the grave till I saw him carried; 

Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
But to him, a night unvaried. 


A daughter beloved — a queen — a son, 
And a son’s sole child have perished ; 

And sad was each heart, save the only one, 
By which they were fondest cherished. 


For his eyes were sealed, and his mind was dark, 
And he sat in his age’s lateness, 

Like a vision throned as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greatness. 


His silver beard o’er a bosom spread, 
Unvexed by life’s commotion, 

Like a yearly lengthening snow-drift shed 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 


Still o’er him oblivion’s waters lay, 
Though the stream of time kept flowing : 
When they spoke of our King, ’twas but to say : 
The old man’s strength is going. 


At intervals thus the waves disgorge — 
By weakness rent asunder — 

A piece of the wreck of the Royal George, 
For the people’s pity and wonder. 


He is gone at length; he is laid in the dust, 
Death’s hand his slumbers breaking; 

For the coffin’d sleep of the good and just 
Is a sure and blissful awaking. 


His people’s heart is his funeral urn, 
And should sculptur’d stone be denied him, 
There will his name be found when, in turn, 
We lay our heads beside him. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
HIGHER AND LOWER ANIMALS.* 

THE two works which we have placed at 
the head of the list of books preceding this 
article are undoubtedly the most ‘important 
systematic treatises on Comparative Anat- 
omy of the present time, and most proba- 
bly will continue to take rank as the chief 
English works of the present century in 
that branch of science. As yet we are 
scarcely in a position to compare them; for 
while the one is completed, or may be con- 
sidered as complete, the other is but just 
begun, one volume only of what we trust 
will be a long row of volumes having so far 
seen the light. Still it is hardly possible 
for any one to read ten pages of both works 
without becoming aware of the many and 
grave differences existing between the two 
authors. We are not now referring to spe- 
cial points of antagonism, though they are 
abundant enough. When in reading one 
author we are startled in the midst of a 
discussion from which technical language 
has filtered off any excess of excitement, 
by the sudden dash of a piercing sarcasm 
which makes a man wince even as it passes 
by him, we know at once whither the winged 
words were aimed. And when in the other 
author, at unexpected corners and in culs de 
sac of notes, we come upon heavy reproaches 
hurled against certain Roman numerals, we 
have no need to turn to the end of the vol- 
ume to learn the name to which those nu- 
merals refer. But all these special matters 
of conflict are nothing more than tokens of 
a totally different way of thinking—of a 
certain incompatibility of scientific opinion. 
It is hardly too much to say that were the 
authors under an agreement to write in 
common a work on the Principles of Biol- 
ogy, in the form of a series of definitions or 
abstract propositions, they would not be 
able to put down on paper more than the 
bare title. 

Even common biological phrases, untech- 
nical words of general acceptance, they use 
with somewhat different meanings and in a 


* 1. On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. By Richard 
Owen, F.R.S. London, 1868. 

2. Lectures on the Elements of Comparative Anat- 
omy. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. London, 1864. 

8. Facts and Arguments for Darwin. By Fritz 
Muller. Translated from the German by W. S. Dal- 
las, F.L.S. London, 1869. 
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different spirit. For instance, such phrases 
as ‘‘higher animals,” ‘lower animals,” 
‘* high in the scale of creation,” ** low down 
in the scale of creation,” of very frequent 
occurrence in general conversation and lit- 
erature, are found in the works in question. 
We are not aware that either author has 
given in these works any formal definition 
of the exact meaning he: wishes to attach to 
these words; but we venture to say that 
they may be regarded as centres of ideas 
totally different in the one case and in the 
other. The drift of the meaning, the ten- 
dency of the ideas, may perbaps not be very 
evident at first sight to one unaccustomed 
to biological discussions; and we propose 
in the present article briefly to run over the 
subject, not so much with a desire of dis- 
cussing the matter in order to arrive at a 
conclusion as with a wish to illustrate the 
various conceptions which the words open 
up. 
When the question What is meant by 
high in the scale of creation? is first put, 
the answer that comes most readily is, 
*‘near to ourselves.” We naturally place 
mankind at the head of the animal creation ; 
and any given creature appears high or low, 
according as it seems to approach or to de- 
part from our standard. This, however, is 
not an answer at all, unless it is accompa- 
nied by some declaration of the tokens by 
which approximation to ourselves is to be 
judged. And here we meet at once with 
difficulties. For instance, at the very out- 
set of any comparison between animals in 
reference to Humanity as a standard, there 
comes the broad question, To which ought 
most value to be attached, to Structure or 
to Function? Which animal is nearest to 
man, the one which most closely resembles 
him in the plan and build of its body, or 
the one which most nearly rivals him in its 
manifestations of power and skill? Fea- 
tures of structure and characters of function 
run by no means parallel in the animal 
kingdom ; and according as one or the other 
has most weight with the observer, so will 
the various forms of animal life be very dif- 
ferently arranged and a very different rank 
assigned to any given creature, though man 
be still left at the head. 

If, for instance, the question be put, is 
the bee a higher animal than the fish? it is 
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obvious that quite different answers will be 
given by those who think highly of power, 
and by those whose minds dwell chiefly on 
build. 

On the one hand we may ponder over 
the dreary simplicity of a fish’s life, the mo- 
notony of its daily swim, the low character 
and even small amount of nervous energy 
required to move its uniform masses of 
muscle, and the feeble working of its dimin- 
utive brain, limited apparently to the stir- 
ring up through rough and gross sensual 
perceptions, of a turbid consciousness, which 
the accumulation of even years of experi- 
ence can hardly mould into anything like 
intelligence. Even in performing that 
duty, which generally calls forth the highest 
cerebral activity, viz., the care of the 
young, the greatest effort of the fish is per- 
haps to construct a nest of the rudest kind. 
Of all hunting-fields for the writers of 
stories about animals, the kingdom of the 
fishes is the most barren. 

Turning from these cold and flabby crea- 
tures to the gifted bee, and meditating on 
its bright and varied life —on those won- 
derful exhibitions of its power and skill, 
which never fail to excite the admiration of 
mankind, and on its finely-wrought and 
compact organization, put to use in the 
facile accomplishments of difficult and deli- 
cate tasks—we begin to think it not uhnatu- 
ral to rank so full a life above that of the 
plainer vertebrate. Nor would the advo- 
cate of such a view be driven from his po- 
sition by the argument that the manifold 
labours of the bee are the result of a blind 
instinct, not the marks of a conscious intelli- 
gence. For the question of consciousness 
is one in which the onus probandi (in so far 
as the bee is compared with other animals) 
lies on the negative side; and in whatever 
sense the word instinct be used, it must at 
least be assumed to be a form of cerebral 
activity. The massive brain of the bee is 
a token of how large an expenditure of 
nervous energy is necessary for the fulfil- 





ment of the various duties of a bee’s life; 


and the fact that the so-called cerebrum of 
insects is neither by form, nor by the man- 
ner of its growth, analogous with the cere- 
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matter, both may be seats of consciousness, 
and of what, for want of a better word, we 
call cerebral activity. Such an advocate, 
moreover, would point to the fact that the 
bee’s life is as short as it is bright; that it 
has little time to learn, little opportunity 
of accumulating experience either for itself 
or for its offspring; that it is, so to speak, 
a baby bee, and one of a long line of 
baby bees; and would argue that were 
a bee long-lived, and the race to con- 
tinue long-lived through many generations, 
there would be no longer any disputes 
about the reason and instinct of bees 
—no longer any doubt about their high 
position and their approximation to man. 

But if we allow ourselves in this case to 
be guided by function alone, we must follow 
the same lead in reference to other animals 
as well; and in so doing. we should find 
ourselves running counter to all ordinary 
zoological classification, and clashing with 
all ordinary affinities. While we thus 
crowned the bee, we should still have to 
leave the majority of the insects in an igno- 
ble position. We should have to take the 
beaver and leave the rabbit; we should 
feel bound to raise the horse and the dog 
above most, if not all, of the monkeys. 

On the other hand, we might be guided 
by considerations of another kind. In com- 
paring the bee with the fish in reference to 
their nearness to man, we might be dis- 
posed to give greater weight to the general 
plan or type upon which each was built. 
We should then, of course, give the first 
place to the fish. The fish has a backbone 
as we have —a brain and a spinal cord in 
one continuous unbroken mass as we have. 
The general arrangement of its viscera is 
very much the same as ours. Nay, more, 
it is made, its parts are put together, it 
grows from a spherical ovum into a fish, in 
the same way as that in which we are made, 
and by which we grow from a like spheri- 
cal ovum into our adult form. The same 
fundamental laws govern both events. At 
one period in the growth of each, the man 
and the fish are so much alike, that it re- 
quires some care to point out the difference 
between them. The bee, on the contrary, 


brum of vertebrate creatures, is by no is fashioned on quite a different plan — on 


means inconsistent with the view that, inas- 


the insect type. It has no backbone; its 


much as both are masses of potent nervous, so-called skeleton is simply its hardened 
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skin ; and its limbs are hollow tubes leading 
from the cavity of its body — not solid buds 
of flesh and bone as ours are. Its nervous 
system is formed by a chain of separate 
rounded masses, connected together by thin 
nervous cords. The arrangement of its 
viscera is quite unlike that of ours. While 
the great central mass of our nervous sys- 
tem lies in our back, that of the insect is 
placed beneath the alimentary canal along 
the part of the body nearest the ground. 
The manner of its growth, too, the fashion 
of its development from the ovum upwards, 
is wholly unlike that of a vertebrate animal, 
except at the very beginning. Almost the 
first step in the transformation of the germ 
of a vertebrate animal is marked by the ap- 
pearance of the rudiment of a backbone. 
In the egg, the chick acquires the shadow 
of a spine on the very first day of hatching ; 
but in the bee, never at any time is there so 
much as the trace of the rudiment of a ver- 
tebra. In the hatching egg of a silkworm, 
the insect features may be recognised as 
easily and as early as can the vertebrate 
features in the hatching egg of the hen. 

Clearly, then, if we allow ourselves to 
be guided by type or plan of structure, 
there can be no question whether the bee 
or the fish be nearer to man. So near 
seems the fish, that the distinctions between 
it and man appear but trifling, while an im- 
passable gulf comes in view between man and 
the bee. 

And yet this view is not without very 
grave difficulties. There swims in certain 
seas a pale, ghost-like creature, bearing the 
image of a fish, and known by the name of 
Amphioxus lanceolatus. It must be counted 
as a vertebrate animal, for it is certainly 
built after the vertebrate type. Though 
not possessing an actual backbone, or in- 
deed any bones at all, it has a vertebral 
column; its body is transversed from one 
end to the other by a cylindrical cartila- 
ginous core, by a notochord, as it is called, 
quite similar to that notochord which ap- 
pears as the first rudiment of the backbone 
in all vertebrate animals, and around which 
in most vertebrate animals the harder osse- 
ous spinal column and brain case comes in 
due time to be deposited. Without a brain 
—at least, with hardly more than the trace 
of one — it has, nevertheless, a spinal cord 
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from which spinal nerves spring at regular 
intervals, to supply the body with instru- 
ments of sense and motion; and though the 
creature, as we have said, is destitute of 
vertebre, yet, corresponding to thé spinal 
nerves, spaces are left where vertebre 
ought to be, like building land marked out 
in plots before the building has been begun. 
These rude and imperfect attempts at a ver- 
tebral column and nervous system are more- 
over disposed with reference to each other, 
to the digestive organs, to the feeble heart 
and to the breathing apparatus, in exactly 
the same way as are the more finished or- 
gans, of more completely fashioned verte- 
brates. The whole being brings to the 
mind almost irresistibly the idea of a dam- 
aged and spoiled creature cast on one side 
before it was half made. All finish and 
shaping is wanting, but the rough plan of 
the vertebrate build is unmistakable; and 
if we take type to be all in all while decid- 
ing upon the tank of any being, we must 
admit that this strange creature, without 
red blood, without a brain, with hardly anv 
organs of sense, with a mouth furnished 
not with jaws but with a fringe of lashes 
like the digestive orifice of some lowly 
polyzoon, with a respiratory chamber much 
more like the branchial sac of a tunicate 
than the gills of a fish, that this creature 
whose bare consciousness of being, if any 
such it has, is broken only by a blunt feel- 
ing of heat or cold, a dull craving for 
breath and food, and some dim sense of 
changing light and dark — whose life is one 
long, dull, mechanical swim, as its fan-like 
tail propels it forward in its search for 
purer water and fresh feeding ground or 
greater warmth — is higher in the scale of 
creation than the many-eyed, many-sensed 
bee or ant, whose ways we ourselves con- 
sider and are wise. Such a conclusion is 
hardly just. 

We may, however, compromise the mat- 
ter, and say that in allotting to any creature 
its rank in life, we must be guided neither by 
the type alone, nor alone by the.complexity, 
finish, and activity of the organization, but 
by both together. This, however, amounts 
to very much the same thing as saying that 
only while speaking of animals of the same 
type, can we rightfully use the phrases, 
higher and lower. Thus within the limits 


a 





———— 
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of atype we may say that the higher ani- 
mals are those which build upon the com- 
mon ground plan of the type, the more 
complex and varied organization, ard ex- 
hibit the greater energy and skill. We 
may regard the skilfui bee as higher than 
the simpler fly; the predaceous, powerful 
cephalopod, with its large, well-shaped 
brain and sharp eyes, as higher than the 
torpid, stupid snail; the passionate, careful 
mammal as higher than the dull frog, with 
its few wants soon supplied. It is when we 
attempt to pass from one type to another, 
that we meet with stumbling-blocks. To 
say nothing of setting off the value of type 
against this or that amount of nervous en- 
ergy, perfection and multiplicity of sensual 
perceptions, complexity and power of mus- 
cular actions, &c. &c., the mere attempt to 
estimate the comparative worth of various 
types, at once lands us in many difficulties. 

We may, it is true, be content to admit 
that the highest type of the whole animal 
creation is the Vertebrate Type. But our 
willingness to do so arises simply from the 
fact that that is the type to which we 
ourselves belong, and we have no right thus 
to reflect our own glory on to the type ac- 
cording to which we happen to be framed. 
Such an honour to the mere type itself is 
altogether an arbitrary assumption. Ad- 
mitting that we stand at the head of crea- 
tion, that we are the highest product of or- 
ganic life, we can rightfully claim that posi- 
tion solely by virtue of our many powers 
and resources, solely by reason of our mas- 
tery over the circumstances of life. 

In the preceding discussion we have 
been all the while considering the matter in 
reference to man as a standard, and have 
thus been led to weigh structure against 
function. But if we were to put ourselves 
entirely on one side, and try to look at 
animal life as a thing in which we had 
neither part nor lot, we should, of course, 
in attempting to fix the rank of any being, 
be guided almost exclusively by the range 
and complexity of the duties the creature 
was enabled to fulfil, We should use, 
function almost by itself as a test of 
worth, and should look upon structure as 
simply the means to an end. We could 
not do otherwise than regard an animal 
body as a machine, and as that machine is 
the best which accomplishes the greatest 
amount of the most difficult work, in the 
shortest time with the least expenditure of 
force and least loss by waste, so the high- 
est animal would seem to be the one 
through which for a given weight of living 
stuff, the universe is affected to the great- 





est degree. A pound of swiftly-contracting 


. 
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muscle is worth a hundred weight of soft, 
slowly-creeping protoplasm; and the ani- 
mal which is built up with the former must 
rank higher than those which are made 
only of the latter, while the highest places 
of all must be allotted according to the 
possession of those mysterious nerve-cells 
and fibres, a few ounces of which in their 
finer forms are of more avail than tons of 
simple flesh. Dignity of function, spring- 
ing as it does out of intricate and finished 
machinery, must, when we look at animals 
apart from ourselves, form the standard by 
which rank in life can be judged; and we 
take the first place because we have by far 
the widest and most varied powers. 

But we have no warrant for the assump- 
tion that there is any absolute necessary 
causative connection between the scope 
and quality of the work we du, and the 
broad features, either vertebrate or mam- 
malian, of the plan upon which our bodies 
are framed. 

It so happens that we, and with our- 
selves many other vertebrate animals, do 
exhibit finer qualities and live a fuller life 
than do any other creatures; but proof is 
wanting that qualities as fine or even finer, 
that a life as full or even fuller, might not 
have been thrown round and worked into 
some rough ground plan other than ours. 
The mammal does not differ from the fish 
more than does the crafty lobster from the 
tiny, one-eyed crustaceans that breed in 
our fresh-water pools; as much power has 
been needed to raise the one as the other; 
and there is no & priori reason why the 
forces which have grafted on the insect 
type the features and powers of an intelli- 
gent bee should not go on to work the 
same type into something possessing powers 
and qualities as full, as great, and as varied 
as those. which we ourselves possess. 

The relative position of the great systems 
of organs so strikingly different in the 
insect and in the vertebrate types, cannot 
be looked upon as laying down a limit to 
the increase of vital power in the former. 
There is no reason why we, for instance, 
might be expected to fall short of any of 
our corporal or psychical energy, if we 
happened like an insect to carry our hearts 
in our backs, and our spinal cords in our 
breasts. The enormous activity of many 
insects would almost suggest that if the 
Insect type had any influence in determin- 
ing the limit beyond which muscular power 
could not increase, its effect would be 
rather to put that limit beyond the line 
which marks out the greatest possible mus- 
cular strength and skill attainable by crea- 
tures built on the vertebrate plan. With 
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Tegard to one point only could there be any 
doubt, and that we venture to think for a 
short while merely. The great nervous 
centre, the brain and spinal cord of verte- 
brate animals, is built up in a fashion so 
different from that in which the nervous 
system of all other animals is formed, con- 
stitutes so distinct a portion of the whole 
organism, is so markedly a something 
added on to, rather than an integral part of 
the rest of the body, that one might be led 
to suppose that the nervous life and psy- 
chical activity of these creatures was in some 
way directly connected with this peculiar 
arrangement and mode of origin of their 
nervous system. Yet one wholly fails to 
get a clue to the discovery of any such con- 
nection; and upon reflection, the assump- 
tion .that the tubular structure of the 
vertebrate brain is better adapted for high 
nervous manifestations than the solid gan- 
glionic disposition of the insect’s nervous 
system, seems more and more unjustifiable. 
We already know of what great functional 
activity the enlarged ganglion, which in the 
bee is called its brain, is capable; and 
as far as we know, there is in such laws 
of nervous energy as physiologists have 
hitherto succeeded in discovering, nothing 
whatever to forbid the possibility of such a 
ganglionic centre acquiring an unlimited 
variety and power of work, as there is cer- 
tainly nothing in the plan of its structure 
to put a stop to its increasing in mass, or 
to its division into any number of unlike 
parts. 

Our present knowledge may perhaps give 
us the right to assume that the nervous 
manifestations of a mammal depend upon 
certain arrangements of nerve-cells and 
nerve-fibres within its brain, spinal cord 
and scattered ganglia, upon particular fibres 
being connected with particular cells, upon 
lines of communication being established be- 
tween various cells and groups of cells; but 
farther than this we have no permission to 
go. We cannot, for instance, assume that 
the peculiar configuration of the cerebellum 
has any direct connection with the real 
functions of that organ, that the same cells 
and fibres spread out on a plane or rolled 
up into a sphere-would not produce the 
same nervous effects, provided only that 
cells and fibres maintained their due com- 
munications. We may, of course, suppose 


that the present form of the mammalian 
cerebellum does bring some advantage to 
the creature, but the probability is that that 
advantage is connected with other parts and 
actions of the body, not with the inner 
working of the cerebellum itself, so that, 
perhaps, in a body of another fashion the 
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same networks of fibres and cells might 
profitably be packed up in a different 
mould, though still doing the same work. 
So, also, in regard to the mode of origin 
of the nervous centres. ‘Why should the 
brain and spinal cord of a vertebrate begin 
as a furrow on the outer surface which, be- 
coming deepened into a groove, is rolled 
into a tube, then buried with a covering of 
flesh and bone, and finally converted into 
almost a solid core by the thickening of its 
walls? Why is the nervous system of aa 
insect chiselled at once into its proper form 
out of the solid inner tissue of the growing 
body? In our present utter ignorance of 
the true laws of animal development, we 
can only put dim guesses in the place of an- 
swers to these questions; but the most 
probable guess is the one which suggests 
that the vertebrate method is the result of 
causes working in other parts of the body 
than the nervous system, and that it has 
least of all to do with the future require- 
ments of nervous life; that vertebrate sense 
and passion would have been as full and 
rich had their instruments been moulded in 
the direct fashion of the insect ; but that the 
changed method would have manifested it- 
self in some new arrangement, it might be 
of limbs, or of skin, or of visceral organs. 

Such considerations as these lead us, of 
course, into regions of purest speculation, 
and might perhaps seem to some justly to 
incur the reproach of being thought even 
childish. But it must be remembered that 
the theory of ‘the best of all possible 
worlds ” has had effect in biology as well as 
elsewhere, and that many biological doc- 
trines are based upon, or at least derive 
support from the assumption, that the ver- 
tebrate is the best of all possible animal 
forms. It is this which leads us to re-as- 
sert that, in our present imperfect knowl- 
edge of fundamental biological laws, we 
have no right to work upon such an as- 
sumption as a truth. 

In the same way we might argue that 
there is nothing in the Molluscan type to re- 
strain it absolutely from aspiring to the en- 
joyment of the highest life. The sluggish, 
habits of the snail are no direct or necessary 
consequence of the plan according to whic 
its systems of organs are arranged. Certain 
molluses, indeed, exhibit as swift and as 
eager a life as some creatures moulded on 
the Insect type. Nor is there any absolute 
reason why, for instance, an air-breathing 
cuttle-fish provided with muscular and ner- 
vous apparatus conformably to the Mollus- 
can type, should not lead as active a life as 
a vertebrate, and be capable of doing all 
that has been done by them. 
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Granting, however, that the Vertebrate 
type is highest, we can carry our compari- 
sons no further. Certainly we.cannot de- 
cide whether the Insect type, for instance, 
is higher or lower than the alae Each 
differs from the other as much as both dif- 
fer from the Vertebrate. All three are, as 
it were, at the angles of an equilateral tri- 
angle ; or if the side between the Insect and 
the Vertebrate is rather shorter than the 
other two, it is so by a very little only. 
There is nothing distinct enough to justify 
us in saying that the Insect type is higher 
than the Molluscan, because it is nearer the 
Vertebrate. If there be any special con- 
nection between the three it 1s, perhaps, 
that the Vertebrate type is a mixture of the 
other two. 

But it may be said, Surely there is an- 
other method, and that a very simple and 
easy one, by which this question of the dig- 
nity of animal form may be settled. We 
know that all animals in the midst of those 
mysterious operations, by which the initial 
spherical ovum is shaped into the features 
of the adult being, pass through a greater 
or less number of more or less varied 
changes, which changes, in each case, 
while they are doubtless in some way con- 
nected with the creature’s own individual 
life, present as well a series of shadowy 
views and dim images of the permanent ont- 
lines of other lives. It would be wronging 
Nature to regard this succession as any 
other than a progress; and hence we may 
take the order of this succession as the 
gauge of the value and dignity of animal 
form. Watching the growing embryo, we 
may say that any shape which comes before 
us is a higher form than those which pre- 
ceded it, and looking away from the indi- 
vidual embryo upon the world of life 
around, we may lay down as a measure of 
vital worth the principle that those animal 
forms which are shadowed forth in the early 
embryonic phases of any creature’s life, are 
of necessity lower than those whose images 
may be recognized in the later stages of 
the same being. 

Were we to confine ourselves to the 
Vertebrate Kingdom, this maxim would 
seem to meet again and again with charm- 
ing verifications. As the germ of the grow- 
ing mammal, for instance, puts on with 
gradually increasing distinctness its proper 
adult form, we may, without any great 
stretch of fancy, recognize in the various 
phases through which its general outline 
and .its special organs pass, pictures dim, 
it is true, but yet discernible, first of fishes, 
then of reptiles, and finally of birds. At 
least we see rough sketches, which might 





be filled up into pictures. And, in harmony 
with ordinary zoological classification, and 
the ascending scale of complexity of orga- 
nization and fulness of life, the sketch of 
the fish comes first, and the others follow 
in due order. Here we may say without 
hesitation, the later stages are the higher 
ones. 

When, however, we extend our survey, 
and pass from the narrow, restricted king- 
dom of the Vertebrates to the reg’ »n of the 
Invertebrates, where a redundant life seems 
to overflow in all directions untrammelled 
and unstinted, this test soon begins to fail 
us. 

In the question, for instance, which we 
just now mooted, touching the relative 
values of the great Molluscan and Annulose 
or Insect type, the history of development 
gives us not one jot of aid. At no stage 
in its embryonic history does the Vertebrate 
being offer any image whatever of the dis- 
tinctive Insectan type. At no period is 
there anything which can with truth be 
called a Molluscan phase. Still less even 
does either the insect or the molluscan 
embryo embody at any turn of its changes 
the plan of the other. At the very first, 
indeed, the young of all three kingdoms 
are alike, but merely because all three be- 
gin life as simple homogeneous germs. As 
soon as they really enter upon the march 
of development, each goes its own separate 
way. They part, never to touch again. 
And if the insect seems to keep company 
with the vertebrate a little longer than 
either with the mollusc, it is but for a very 
little while; so long only as neither has 
put on any very special features. They 
run parallel for a little stretch, and then 
each turns to its own type; the one in no 
sense treads in the footsteps of the other. 

We may go further. We may assert 
that the succession of embryonic changes 
is by no means necessarily a progress, and 
that it would again and again fail us if we 
were to take it as a chief test of vital digni- 
ty. As we said above, granting that we 
are at the head of creation, we must regard 
ourselves as holding that position by virtue 
of the complexity of our organization, the 
variety and scope of our functions, and the 
general fulness of our life; and any stand- 
ard which does not harmonize with this ap- 
preciation of complexity of structure, and 
fulness of life, which puts the simpler 
organism with a narrower, poorer life above 
the richer and more varied one, must be 
looked upon as essentially an arbitrary 
one. 

That embryonic sequence is such an 
arbitrary standard of vital dignity, is shown 
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by the histories of many invertebrate ani- 
mals; as, for instance, by the tales of the 
lives of the parasitic crustaceans. Here we 
have creatures which emerge from the egg 
as lively beings, possessing eyes, and swim- 
ming freely in the sea by means of feathered 
limbs. In due course their limbs are mul- 
tiplied in number and modified in form; 
their senses seem to be intensified, and 
their interior organization made more com- 
plete. » At this stage they betray their affin- 
ity to these tiny entomostraca which are so 
common as well in fresh-water ponds and 
pools as in the ocean, and whose incessant 
jerking movements bear witness to the ful- 
ness of life which they enjoy. And the 
measure of life allotted to these parasitic 
crustaceans in this, the preparasitic stage 
of their existence, seems but little less full. 
Soon, however, a change comes over them. 
By instinct they fasten on the animal, and 
on that part of the animal rooted in which 
they are henceforward destined to live. 
They lose their eyes, most of their limbs, 
their internal economy suffers changes, and 
they pass from light-enjoying, dancing be- 
ings, into mere blind, digestive, reproduc- 
tive sacs or tubes, almost incapable of feel- 
ing, almost incapable of moving, and spend 
the rest of their days in the ignominious 
suction of the elaborated juices of another 
creature's body. 

So obviously is the change here one from 
higher to lower, from better to worse, that 
the phenomena are generally spoken of as 
instances of retrograde metamorphosis. 
They come to be looked upon as exceptions 
to a general rule, as cases where the ordi- 
nary course of development is, so to speak, 
inverted. If we take the general law of 
development to be one from lower to higher 
forms, exceptions they undoubtedly are. 
There is, however, a perhaps still more 
general and deeper law of development of 
which these parasitic crustaceans are in- 
structive examples, no more and no less so 
than those other creatures whose changes 
during development are clearly progressive, 
or than those in whose embryonic history 
there may be said to be neither rise nor 
fall. 

There are two fundamentally distinct 
conceptions of the rationale of animal de- 
velopment, and according as the one or the 
other is taken as a leading idea, the theory 
that embryonic changes constitute a grad- 
ual progress from lower to higher things 
will be regarded either as of paramount im- 
portance or of secondary and incidental 
moment. On the one hand we may look 


upon all these phenomena as the result of 
certain imperious forces, acting from afar 
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and from behind, moulding the g<rm into 
its proper adult form through a series of 
changes selected in order to secure during 
the whole course of development the main- 
tenance of an ideal, it may be said an ar- 
bitrary type. Under this view the adult 
form comes to be considered as a goal, and 
all embryonic changes as steps to that goal, 
—steps selected not entirely, if at all, as 
marking out the necessary path to that goal, 
but rather for the sake of manifesting the 
ideal type. And the goal itself is but a 
variation of that type. With such a con- 
ception, development is naturally regarded 
as a progress; the latter stages are nat- 
urally the higher ones. On the other hand, 
we may give ourselves up to the idea that 
one of the principles ruling animal form and 
organization is that every organism should 
be especially fitted for the circumstances 
amid which it will be placed, fitted not dur- 
ing one stage of its life only, but during all. 
1t will then appear natural to us that when- 
the circumstances of a being’s earlier days 
are other than those of its adult phase, the 
creature should wear a different form at the 
one time and at the other. Whether the 
earlier form be less or more complex, and 
gifted with less or more energy than the lat- 
ter one, whether the course of growth be 
an ascent from low to high, or a descent 
from high to low, will depend upon the na- 
ture of the circumstances surrounding the 
creature at the different epochs of its life. 
Be the changes great or small, be there in- 
crease or decrease of complexity, be the 
life reckoned now as higher now as lower, 
in all cases the transformations may be 
recognized as alike witnesses to a general 
law. Moreover where, as is so often the 
case, there are embryonic events which 
bear no obvious relation to any change of 
circumstance, here we may recognise a con- 
flict, as it were, between forces called forth 
by the actual needs of the growing creature 
itself, and other forces having ties with 
other circumstances to which the present 
life is a stranger. As these latter forces 
are more or less prominent, and produce 
greater or less effect, so may we expect to 
have in embryonic histories more or less 
striking tokens (reminiscences, it may be) 
of those other circumstances, and accord- 
ingly more or less close resemblances with 
other forms to which those circumstances 
are the very circumstances of their actual 
lives. 

If we adopt this latter conception as the 
true one, the question of high or low posi- 
tion ceases in great measure to possess any- 
thing more than a factitious importance. 
Complexity of organization, variety and 
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amount of power, appear secondary matters 
when compared with the degree in which 
the whole organism is adapted to the cir- 
cumstances which surround it, and to the 
work which it has todo. And many diffi- 
culties which press heavily upon the other 
view pass wholly, or nearly wholly, away. 
One very common feature, for instance, 
of early embryonic life becomes no longer a 
stumbling-block. The power of locomotion 
we naturally look upon as an animal func- 
tion of no low order. It is one of our or- 
dinary ‘signs of life,” and is again and 
again appealed to as perhaps the most val- 
uable mark distinguishing the animal from 
the vegetable kingdom. Any one, whose 
mind had not been biassed by biological dis- 
cussions, looking upon a jelly-fish, on the 
one hand, gracefully beating its way through 
a clear, still sea, travelling apparently in 
whatever direction it pleases, and upon a 
polype on the other, rooted on a rock and 
moving only as it is stirred by the waves 
which fall upon it, would declare without 
hesitation that the former was the higher 
creature of the two. Many have held, many 
indeed still think, that polypes are vegeta- 
bles; but every one agrees that free swim- 
ming jelly-fish are animals. It is by virtue 
of its locomotive power, and by virtue of 
that alone, that the jeily-fish seems to be 
the higher creature, for, in respect to the 
rest of their powers and to their organiza- 
tion, jelly-fishes and polypes are much on 
apar. But ifso, what is to be said to the 
fact that in its earlier days the polype en- 
joys for a season the same power of locomo- 
tion, swimming freciy in the ocean or the 
pond, in this direction or in that, just as 
fancy seems to take it, and that it 1s only 
when it gets older that it settles down in 
some spot where it will continue to grow, 
but from which it will never move during 
the rest of its life? Does the polype then 
become a lower creature as its life goes on? 
Or what is to be said to those tunicate ani- 
mals which begin life after the fashion of a 
tadpole, and las: themselves through the 
sea by the undulations of a long, flapping 
tail, and then in due time losing their tails, 
become changed into sessile bags, into lit- 
tle stationary lumps of flesh, which the sea- 
side visitor often picks up, wondering what 
they are, whether they are indeed animals? 
Or if it be urged that these roving children 
of rooted parents, notwithstanding their 
power to travel, are not higher in youth 
than in their later days, because it is only 
when they have ceased to move that they 
acquire the complex inner organisation 
proper to them, what is to be said to the 
sponge? Even in its ripest days the sponge 
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has but little organisation, but scanty 
power. A mass of soft, protoplasmic cells 
poured round a skeleton of horn or flint, 
with internal currents sweeping in and out, 
but with no power to move from spot to 
spot; that is all that makes a sponge. ‘The 
young sponge possesses the same protoplas- 
mic structure, similar spicules as the ground- 
work of a skeleton, and like powers; but 
the powers which its cilia give it are employed 
to waft it through the water ; it is locomotive 
like an animal, not rooted like a plant or like 
its parents. Surely if locomotion is a sign of 
vital dignity, and it must undoubtedly be~ 
pregarded as such, the young sponge is a 
higher creature than its parent is, or than it 
itself will be. 

Examples of this kind might be multi- 
plied almost without number; and they all 
point in this direction, that if we insist upon 
higher and lower qualities, and upon a 
linear ee of animal development (or 
of zoological arrangement), we become en- 
tangled in difficulties, but that the way 
seems clear when we are willing to admit 
that this faculty or that faculty, be it high 
or low, is called into existence, it does not 
matter at what phase of existence, it does not 
matter amid what functional or structural 
arrangements, whenever and wherever cir- 
cumstances require its presence. If crea- 
tures who spend their life rooted in one spot 
produced offspring which could flourish only 
just where they happened te fall, and which 
were carried from spot to spot as waifs and 
strays by waves and tides, and not by a 
selective energy of their own, most of the 
parents would soon be childless and the 
race would soon die out. 

We see the same thing in the barnacles, 
in the cirripedes, the same difficulty when 
the question of high and low has to be dis- 
cussed, the same bending and shaping of 
the whole organism to the circumstances of 
life. ‘The young cirripede is a free swim- 
ming crustacean, of active powers, probably 
with acute senses, with a general organiza- 
tion, immature and unshaped, but betoken- 
ing many relationships with other crusta- 
ceans. The older cirripede is chained for 
the rest of its days to one spot, and has lost 
the power of locomotion; with this change 
of life there have come many changes of 
structure, which, while on the one hand 
they have obscured the crustacean charac- 
ters, particularly the locomotive and sensory 
features, of the organism, and thus have 
*‘ degraded” it, on the other hand they 
have raised other parts to an exquisite per- 
fection, and so rendered the economy more 
complex and ‘* higher.” 
| Parallel instances may readily be gathered 
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from the histories of insect life. The general 
course of insect life, the gradual or abrupt 
change from the grub, the maggot, or the 
caterpillar, in which life is one long repast, 
in which senses, save the low one of hunger, 
are few and dull, in which movements are 
short and feeble, in which everything that 
gives height and dignity to life seems want- 
ing — the change from this condition to that 
of the butterfly, for example, with its ex- 
quisite senses, with its bright, delicate, and 
intricate economy, its life busy and gay with 
incessant flight, seems at first sight an ex- 
ample striking enough of progress from low 
to high. It is equally as striking an instance 
of adaptation to circumstances. In the cater- 
piller we may recognise a life wholly given 
up, and an organisation, a machinery, al- 
together fashioned for the accumulation of 
vital material; in the butterfly we see a life 
and a machinery equally devoted to the 
conversion of that material into power, and 
the expenditure of that power on the world 
around. In these cases, as in many other 
insects, the material is gathered before the 
power begins to be spent; the ‘‘ lower” 
phase precedes the ‘*‘ higher,” and contrasts 
strongly with it. But it is not always so. 
As Sir John Lubbock has admirably pointed 
out, the apparently typical sequence of 
lower and higher features, as well as the 
special characteristics of the various stages, 
are among insects frequently and markedly 
overridden by the other principle of special 
adaptation to special cireumstances. 

To take one instance among many. Every 
one knows the cockchafer, and most persons 
know its grub-like larva. There is here a 
clear progress from a lower to a higher 
form. But the history of another insect, 
belonging like the cockchafer to the same 
great class of beetles, tells a different tale. 
A species of Sitaris lives, during the greater 
part of its life, a robber in the honeycomb 
of a wild bee. It issues from the egg, not 
as the cockchafer in the guise of a worm- 
like grub, but in the shape of a tiny black 
insect, with six powerful legs, a curious ar- 
rangement of hair-like spikes, a peculiarly- 
constructed tail, and powerful jaws. It 
possesses great functional activity, and, 
small though it is, fairly deserves to be 
called a creature of high organisation. The 
grub of the cockchafer rises through the 
transitory stage of a pupa into the winged 
adult stage. But the Sitaris sinks from this 
active, legged, armour-bearing phase, into 
a condition in which it is well-nigh legless, 

ractically motionless, and bereft of sense. 
t becomes in fact a tiny boat-shaped, soft, 
white, ringed sac, the mere casing of an 
insatiate stomach. This surely is a degrada- 
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tion. From this phase, in which it ranks 
lower than a maggot, it passes through a 
period of digestive as well as muscular 
quiescence, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing simplicity of form, into one in which it 
wears the ordinary features of the larva of a 
beetle, and thence into the perfect adult 
form. Viewed as a matter of high or low 
organization, we have here first an exalta- 
tion above the natural condition of a coleop- 
terous larva, then a fearful degradation, 
and finally once more a rise; altogether 
a flagrant contradiction to the law of 
general progress. But the changes at 
once appear simple and intelligible when 
we take into consideration the story of the 
creature’s life. The Sitaris is born to live 
in the honeycomb of a bee, not like the 
cockchafer, to spend most of its days grub- 
bing in the earth. The parent lays its 
eggs in the galleries of the bees’ nest. The 
little black larvae which issue from those 
eggs fasten themselves in due time to the 
bodies, first of the male, and then of the fe- 
male bees as they flit in and out their nest 
and from flower to flower. Hence the 
strangely perfected structure of these little 
creatures. Hence it is they wear these 
hair-like spikes, are armed with this pe- 
culiar tail, possess these powerful legs. 
Hence it is that their whole economy is 
made to serve the one purpose of holding 
on to some body in constant motion, when 
a fall may be dreaded every instant. As 
the poor bee, little witting the enemy she 
is bearing in her body, places carefully her 
egg in the chamber of honey she has so 
anxiously prepared for it, the black guest 
springs from the mother to the egg, and 
floats securely on it in a lake of honey, 
while the bee with diligence closes the door 
of the cell on both. ‘Tearing the egg-shell 
with its jaws, jaws constructed for this and 
for this alone, the beetle larva devours the 
egg, and so is left alone floating on the 
honey with the emptied egg-shell for a raft. 
But with its present organization, the honey 
would be to it but a butt of Malmsey, stuff 
to be drowned in, not to feed upon. Hence 
itis that, having accomplished with these 
instruments of ‘‘high degree ” the first la- 
bours of life, it now throws them off, moults 
legs, jaw, tail, and spikes, and, boat-like, 
rides securely on its little lake of honey. 
The low organization is here a better than 
the high one. Daily, hourly, it drinks in 
the honey, transforming it into flesh and 
blood, and storing it up as fatty tissue in 
the space between the untiring stomach and 
its all but lifeless integumentary casing; 
and having done that, enters into its period 
of rest. ‘Then other forces come into play, 
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forces belonging rather to long-past events 
than to present needs, and after the rest, 
the life wears the dress of an ordinary col- 
eopterous larva. Soon from the honey-cell 
there issues not a bee, but a beetle, and 
then the same tale is told all over again. 

The further we extend our survey over 
the Invertebrate Kingdom, the oftener is 
the idea of an arbitrary progressive impulse, 
driving the ahimal form from lower through 
higher phases towards a standard of dig- 
nity, obliged to give way to the conception 
’ of a benign influence, moulding the plastic 
organism to fit into every variety of cir- 
cumstance, and to make the best of all the 
accidents of life. We see, according as 
occasion demands, here muscular power 
brought out, here cerebral activity devel- 
oped; in this creature the organs of diges- 
tion acquire surpassing power and finish, in 
that the organs of sense; a third is marked 
by a respiratory apparatus of wondrously 
subtle and delicate make ; in a fourth every- 
thing is centered in the production of 
beauty of external form. And all these 
may be varieties wrought upon a SMngle 
type, or unlike types may seem to be bent 
and turned in order to produce like crea- 
tures having like habits, and seeking like 
ends; or a type may appear to be wholly 
lost in the earnest endeavour to mould an un- 
willing ground plan to suit some special end. 

Many striking illustrations of these points 
in one small province of the animal king- 
dom may be gathered from Fritz Miiller’s 
little work, which has been so excellently 
translated by Mr. Dallas, and which we have 
included in the list of works at the head of 
this article. We object to the title, inas- 
much as we are very jealous that biology 
should belong to no school, and to no mas- 
ter; and ‘*‘ Facts for Darwin” seem to us 
to have the same hollow ring as ‘‘ Facts 
against Darwin.” We object to the manner 
of the book, as being too polemical, and 
disfigured by an obtrusive flippancy. But 
in spite of all this, the small volume con- 
tains much matter of real worth. As Mr. 
Dallas says, there is a great deal in it hav- 
ing no reference to Darwinism; and if the 
reader is able to study it without either 
Darwinian or anti-Darwinian feelings being 
constantly aroused, he will find much new 
and suggestive material. 

It is not to the Invertebrate Kingdom 
alone, however, that we need run for in- 
stances of this mixture of high and low de- 
grees. We may find instances in the 





smaller, more compact, and less varied 
Kingdom of the Vertebrates. We ourselves 
are not in all respects the head of the ani- 
mal creation. 


In some points other crea- 
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tures are further developed, more highly or- 
anised, than ourselves ; and we carry about 
in our bodies as permanent structures, 
things which are but temporary and embry- 
onic with them. In birds whose great. or- 
ganic speciality is flight, at a certain stage 
of the life within the egg, the lungs are free 
in the chest, and the bones are full of mar- 
row, as ours are all our lives long. It is 
not till afterwards that the lungs become 
tied down to the back of the chest, that air 
sacs communicating with them spread over 
various parts of the body, and the bones 
become hollow and thin. These are fea- 
tures specially adapted for flight, later 
(higher) developments of which we show 
no sign. In the same way, it cannot be 
denied that feathers are more complex, 
and therefore higher developments of the 
simpler structures we call hairs. Instances 
of this kind drawn from these and from 
other animals, might be multiplied almost 
without limit, and there is at least consider- 
able ground for the sarcastic suggestion of 
Von Baer that birds (and indeed other 
creatures as well), if they were to discuss 
their own zoological position, might show 
abundant reason why they were at the head 
of creation, were they allowed to use the 
degree of perfection of special organs or 
embryonic sequence as tokens of rank. 

The story of an animal’s growth is then 
not necessarily the record of a progress 
from low to high, is not the tale of a jour- 
ney (even fragmentary and broken short) 
towards the human form. And what is 
true of the development of a single animal 
seems also true of the development of the 
whole animal kingdom. As we think over 
the great flood of life spreading in all 
directions in time present and past, flowing 
everywhere, eagerly surging into every 
corner left for it by chance and circum- 
stance, we may fancy that we recognise a 
general current setting from the Protozoan 
towards the Vertebrate type, towards the 
type of Man; a general current broken by 
many cross tides and eddies. Or is it 
merely one current among many, a current 
which seems to us strong because it points 
our way? This, at least, may be said, that 
it is only within the region of the Verte- 
brate type that this current becomes at all 
plain. Outside that type we are fain to 
cease speaking of the goal of creation. 
In what, after all, forms the great bulk 
of animal life, we must call this or that 
animal high or low, not because it draws 
near or far off from man, but because its 
organization is more or less completely fur- 
nished for the accomplishment of more or 
less difficult and important tasks. 
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Within the type, moreover, the goal is 
ointed at not by the characters of the 
individual creature, but by the bare type 
itself. To recdgnise the man in the fish, 
we must lop off all the distinctive features 
of both, and reduce each to a shadowy 
sketch. Every step in piscine develop- 
ment is a step away from the goal, away 
from the common type; the highest fish is 
the one farthest from man. Within the 
Vertebrate type we get a Piscine type with, 
as it were, a new goal of its own; and 
ever and again even that closer type is 
overridden, and the apparent goal deserted 
for the sake of bringing to perfection some 
particular gift. There are types within 
types, and the more sharply defined the 
type the less is nature careful of it. For 
the sake sometimes of a mere trifle, she 
will twist it almost beyond recognition, or 
if needs be, break it. Or rather shall we 
say, she knows nothing of types? We may 
fitly use them as symbols of our own think- 
ing, as the residues of likeness between 
animals from whom, in our minds, we have 
stripped away all unlikenesses. But what 
objective reality have they, unless it be 
that they are the residues of ancestral fea- 
tures which have not been rubbed out by 
the wear, or pushed away by the gains of a 
succession of generations ? 

Natural affinity and vital dignity run by 
no means parallel. Sometimes they meet 
and cross, but as often, perhaps more 
often, they are apart. Identity of type, 
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| the possession of the same general plan of 
| structure, must be always the chief token 
| of affinity. By it we must group creatures 
together, even if we are unwilling to 
regard it as a sign of a common ancestry. 
But of two animals of the same broad type 
one may be taken to fill a place of high 
| vital rank, while the other is left to an 
lignoble life. A little patch of highly- 
| wrought nervous tissue may overshadow 
| all arrangements of fundamental parts. 

| To avail ourselves of an illustration. If 
| the animal creation could be arranged in a 
linear series, if the various forms of animal 
life could be regarded as a ladder, one 
on which one might mount from round to 
round, until, on the topmost round we 
found our own kind, then zodlogical posi- 
tion and rank of life would be identical. 
But such is not the case. It is impossible 
so to arrange the prolific offspring of 
mother earth. Rather may animal life be 
likened to a great tree with countless 
branches spreading widely from a common 
trunk, and drawing their origin from a 
common root, branches bearing all manner 
of flowers, every fashion of leaves, and all 
kinds of fruit, and these for every use. A 
sphere enveloping such an umbrageous tree 
would touch many twigs equidistant from 
the root. These topmost twigs might sym- 
bolise many kinds of animals; one of them, 
but only one of them, would signify the 
human race. 








AmonG a multitude of theological and devo- 
tional works, two appear to deserve a brief men- 
tion. One is a large volume of Lectures on the 
Epistles of St. Peter *, by the late Dr, Lillie, a 
work of considerable labour and erudition; the 
other a treatise by the Bishop of Western New 
York, entitled Moral Reforms +, which is, in 
fact, a pastoral letter of practical advice and 
warning to his flock, dealing in few, plain, 
straightforward words with a variety of questions 
affecting the social morality of the age, and re- 


* Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of St 
Peter. By the Rev. John Lillie, D.D., Author of 
‘« Lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians,”’ &c. New York: Scribner & Co. London: 
ey Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+t Moral Reforms. Suggested ina Pastoral Letter, 
with Kemarks on Practical Religion. By A. Cleve- 
land Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Philadel- 
Fg Lippincott & Co. London: Trubner & Co. 


‘calling to the reader, by the simplicity, good 
| Sense, and everyday application of its earnest 
but unexaggerated counsels, the tone and spirit 
of ages in which the Church conceived it to be 
her business to direct, not to stand aloof from, 
the conduct of daily life, labour, and pleasure. 
Those who may not altogether agree with Bishop 
Coxe’s views will yet feel that the form and sub- 
stance of his advice is in every way worthy of 
his office, and calculated to enhance its dignity 
and extend its influence, Saturday Review. 


A new edition of the philosophical works of 
David Hume, with preliminary dissertations and 
notes, by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, is in 


preparation. 
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CHAPTER III. 
RELATIONS AT HOME. 


Some days before the telegram disturbed 
Hugh Childersleigh at Homburg, the few 
inhabitants of Upper Harley Street who 
were stillin town, awoke one morning to 
find a heavy fall of tan cumbering the street 
below their windows. The phenomenon was 
by no means a very uncommon one there ; 
in fact, it occurred regularly at irregular 
intervals, whenever the rich and eccentric | 
Miss Childersleigh fancied herself on her | 
death-bed. So the sight did not much af- 
fect Mr. Purkiss Childersleigh, although he 
had come specially to inquire after Miss 
Childersleigh’s health, and drew the infer- 
ence at once that it was she who fancied 
herself in extremis. Miss Childersleigh 
was his distant relative and much-valued 
client. Mr. Purkiss was second son, and 
junior partner of ‘‘ Childersleigh’s,” the 

reat banking establishment in Lombard 
Street; and the malade imaginaire — as he 
believed her — stood in somewhat more re- 
mote propinquity to his father, Sir Basil, 
the head of the house, than to Colonel Chil- 
dersleigh, the deceased parent of our 
earlier acquaintance, Hugh. Near relative, 
she had none; but had Purkiss been her 
son, instead of a very distant cousin, he 
could not have been more systematically af- 
fectionate in his attentions. Here was he, 
aman of business, whose time was money, 
whose very minutes were half-crowns, tak- 
ing Harley Street in his way from Hamp- 
stead to the City, and merely to inform 
himself about her health, without knowing 
that anything in especial had come to en- 
danger it. Meantime, Hugh, the prodigal, 
was wasting abroad in riotous living what 
little of his substance was left him, Yet 
Purkiss mournfully owned that Miss Chil- 
dersleigh — eccentric here as everywhere 
else — not only cherished the prodigal more 
than any one, but perhaps liked him the 
better for his irregularities, even for his in- 
difference. She supplied his extravagances 
lavishly, from time to time, — while, since 
a stray sovereign or two in his boyhood, 
she had never given Purkiss a civil word, 
to say nothing of a cheque. Thus gloomily 
meditating, he found bis hand on the 
muffled knocker, and took it down to touch 
the servants’ bell. 

‘**Tlow’s your mistress, George? Noth- 
ing very serious the matter, I trust? ” 

Purkiss was always respectfully civil to 
all the inmates of that house, even to the 
buttons, who now held the door ajar. 

The boy hushed almost to a whisper the 
voice that was generally trembling on the 
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verge of a whistle, and his usually quizzical 
face wore an unusually grave expression. 
‘*Taken very bad indeed, Mr. Purkiss. 
Mrs. Parkyns and Miss Winter have been 
a-sittin’ up with her all night; and Mr. 
Hooker, he was so overcome that he went 


to bed immediately after supper. Sir Felix 
Groper is not gone five minutes. Dr. Pil- 


” 





lington’s up stairs now 

Here a velvety hand laid itself noiselessly 
on George’s collar, promptly choked off his 
loquacity, and twisting him quietly round, 
dismissed hin inwards with a slight but” 
significant impulse. 

‘* Ah, Hooker” —and Purkiss gave his 
hand with deferential cordiality to the con- 
fidential domestic — ‘‘ is it really true what 
the boy tells me, or is it only that Miss 
Childersleigh is over-anxious about herself 
as usual?” 

Hooker shook his head. ‘* No, no, Mr. 
Purkiss. She’s been complaining for a day 
or two past; not that I thought much of it 
till yesterday afternoon, and then I saw she 
must be bad when she wouldn’t hear of 
sending for Sir Felix. If there had been 
nothing much the matter she’d have had the 
boy started off in a hansom for him at once. 
Then, when Pillington called in the after- 
noon, she wouldn’t let him come up at all 
—the first time she’s done such a thing 
since she was so nearly gone the year be- 
fore last.” 

‘* But they’ve both seen her, George tells 
me?” 

‘* She fell over last night insensible, and 
has never been herself since. Lord love 
you, Mr. Purkiss we’ve had Sir Felix here 
twice; and as for Pillington, he’s scarcely 
left her room since he went up stairs in the 
evening. You know him, sir. Pillington’s 
like one of his own leeches, as I always say 
— where he fastens he sticks. It’s paralysis, 
Sir Felix says; they’ve quite given her up. 
It comes hard on me, Mr. Purkiss, I do as- 
sure you. If you'll allow me to say so, the 
poor lady has made me feel to her like a 
friend. 

‘“*Tt comes hard on all her friends, 
Hooker. In the meantime I’m sure things* 
can’t be left in better hands than yours. 
If anything were to happen, indeed, I sup- 
pose my father or I had better see to 
them ?” 

‘* Certainly, sir; to be sure, Mr. Purkiss 
—that would be but natural, only — she 
was always strange in some things, a little 
crotchety, one might say — only that Miss 
Childersleigh, when last she saw Mr. Riv- 
ington on business, told him before me and 
Miss Winter, that, in case of her death, if 
he were to survive her—that’s the way 
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she put it — he was to take all the arrange- 
ments into his hands. It was the time she 
came home from Brighton so strong and 
well.” 

Mr. Hooker played demurely with his 
chain and seals, carried his handkerchief 
slowly to his eyes, and looked curiously at his 
interlocutor through his fingers. Perhaps 
the melancholy on his features lifted a little 
when he saw the gloom that had rested 
on Mr. Childersleigh’s, ever since he heard 
of his relative’s illness, grow palpably 
deeper. 

‘* With regard to arrangements, I know 
you were more in her confidence than any 
one. I suppose any papers of consequence 
are with Mr. Rivington? ” 

‘*T believe so, sir. About eight months 
ago we took advantage of her feeling so very 
well to prevail on her to settle her affairs. 
I remember it because it was just the time 
when she had worked herself up into such a 
state against Mr. Hugh, when for six weeks 
he had kept her waiting for an answer to a 
letter of hers.” 

Mr. Purkiss cheered up visibly. Before 
all he was a man of business and of system, 
and it would have pained him, doubtless, 
had a relative and client of his own died 
intestate with so much valuable property to 
dispose of. 

‘* Ab! the letter that, as it turned out 
afterwards, had gone astray and which 
never came to hand at all. Monstrously 
careless of the post-office people.” 

‘It was careless, sir; but I’m sadly 
afraid that it’s Mr. Hugh that will have to 
pay the damages. Even after the whole 
thing was cleared up, Miss Childersleigh 
never quite forgave him, I do believe, for 
all the trouble and worry she had had, 
although it turned out to be no fault what- 
ever of his. Besides, it was the only time 
that to my knowledge she felt herself well 
enough to talk about her will, and once 
made, she wasn’t likely to change it.” 

Mr. Parkiss began to feel as if his little 
chat with Hooker was doing him so much 
good, that his features must be becoming 
almost beaming; and that, on the whole, 
perhaps it might be more decorous to cut it 
short. He recollected too the claims of 
business, to which, for the moment, its in- 
terest had made him oblivious, for, as a 
rule, Purkiss never crossed the threshold 
of Childersleigh’s very much later than the 
stroke of ten; and when he made one of his 
détours by Harley Street, he drew on the 
early morning for an extra half-hour. So 


he took advantage of the doctor’s footstep 
in the hall to cut the interview short, going 
out to accost that gentleman. 


Dr. Pilling- 
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ton was a plump, shining, and usually a 
cheerful-looking little man. Now his fea- 
tures wore an expression of sorrowful resig- 
nation, much in keeping with the solemn 
scene in which he had passed the night. 
Could Pillington have saved her, Miss 
Childersleigh might have lived for years — 
for the sands of life that ran so fast through 
the feeble frame up stairs, measured the 
continuance of the snug annuity that, from 
long habit, the apothecary had come to 
count on as a thing of course. 

**T hope you’re well, Mr. Childersleigh ? 
I trust Sir Basil is well? On your way out 
I perceive. If you'll honour me so far, I'll 
walk with you to the corner of the next 
street. I’m just hurrying home to shave 
and dress and snatch a morsel of breakfast. 
Dear, dear! this is all very sad, Mr. Chil- 
dersleigh, very sad. I’m sure, as I said to 
Sir Felix, I'd have given her half-a-dozen 
of years to come —ay, a dozen ofthem. I 
never saw her better than on Sunday last, 
when she attacked Mrs. Parkyns for com- 
plaining of a headache — eh, Mr. Hooker ? 
—and now” And the garrulous little 
doctor ended his speech on the door-mat 
with a sigh of the most genuine sorrow. 

Mr. Hooker received, with a deprecatory 
movement of the eyelid, the sovereign Mr. 
Purkiss laid in his hand, as well as the 
friendly pressure that accompanied the 
token; and when the generous donor 
turned, he eyed the back of his well- 
brushed frock-coat with a glance indicative 
of a complication of feelings that might 
have defied the analysis of the most subtle 
physiognomist. Perhaps, on the whole, 
and the circumstances notwithstanding, an 
expression of dignified amusement predom- 
inated; but if so, ere the closing door had 
shut out the September sun from the hall, 
his countenance had recovered its appropri- 
ate melancholy. 

Purkiss reached the corner of the street, 
parted from the doctor, hailed a hansom, 
and was driven Cityward. Already specu- 
lation was rife at Childersleigh’s over the 
unwontedly delayed arrival of its youthful 
chief. When his son burst in upon him in 
his sanctuary, Sir Basil, buried in his arm- 
chair, raised his head from his correspon- 
dence with mingled curiosity and surprise. 
He seldom knew Purkiss late, more rarely 
still abstracted. Now he came full fifty 
minutes after his usual hour, and entered 
without going through the ceremony of 
knocking —a form he always observed 
himself, and insisted upon most punctili- 
ously from others. 

Tall, portly, with dignified and rather 
handsome features, except for something of 
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an over-consciousness of self-izaportance, 
an occasional over-fretfulness of self-asser- 
tion with men a shade lower in standing 


than himself, Sir Basil might have passed 
for the popular ideal of the great English 


noble — an ideal the reality so often falsi- 
fies. Fresh-coloured, vigorous, and inclin- 
ing to the bluff, he looked the picture of a 
country magnate, except in being, perhaps, 
something better preserved than is often 
the case with country gentlemen on the 
wrong side of sixty. Although more than 
forty of his threescore years had been 
passed in harness, time had written few 
wrinkles on his broad, white brow, scattered 
fewer crowsfeet under his eyes, and his 
iron-grey hair clustered thicker than the 
raven locks of his son Purkiss. Regular 
work is the veritable elixir of life, if you 
can only take it without too much wear 
and tear. Existing in an atmosphere of 
other peoples’ troubles seems to ease you 
of your own. As our great lawyers who 
climb to the woolsack through endless 
lawsuits generally die nonogeuarians, so 
wealthy bankers, who see and hear a good 
deal of money pressure, of overdrawn 
accounts, dishonoured bills, and insolvent 
court procedure, fill their posts not less in- 
telligently long after they have passed the 
allotted span of man. Sir Basil, while he 
cherished the fancy that he was the life and 
soul of his house, had in reality been very 
much shoved along by intelligent subordin- 
ates in the grooves he had dropped into by 
right of birth. He had given no one cause 
to doubt an ability which he had been 
scarcely called on to exert; and in tacitly 
laying claim to rare business talents, if an 
impostor, he was at least an unconscious 
one. 

It was some eighty years before that 
Childerleighs had sprung from comparative- 
ly small beginnings, when Sir Basil’s grand- 
father had laid its foundations. He was a 
younger brother of the great-grandfather 
of our acquaintance Hugh, the then head of 
the Childersleighs. At that time the family 
and their connections, one way or another, 
commanded half-a-dozen of seats in the 
Lower House. They made it their golden 
rule to stick together, and, if needful, com- 
promised for harmony at some sacrifice of 
principle. Divisions were close and Min- 
isters courteous, and although the Childers- 
leighs asked for a good deal, in the long 
run they generally got it. Basil Childers- 
leigh ruined himself, went nto the City, 
married the widow of a ban<er in a modest 
way, and reformed. He succeeded to his 
predecessor’s business, as well as his wife, 
rechristened it by his own name, and de- 
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veloped in it and himself unsuspected capa 
bilities. After the fashion of the family, his 
extensive connection came in to support 
him nobly, especially when it became known 
that he was able to help himself, and that, 
under the rose, a good deal of government 
business was finding its way to the new 
house. Thus it came to have a name not 
only in the City but in fashionable circles. 
Its credit in the City served it at the West, 
its reputation in the West reacted on the 
City. Ever since it had gone on prosper- 
ing; and now, although there were many 
far more extensive businesses among its 
competitors —as was but natural, seeing 
that Childersleigh’s was kept snug in the 
single branch of a single family —yet no 
name in its way stood higher. Childers- 
leigh’s was respected everywhere, and no 
man reverenced it and its head more than 
Sir Basil. 

The old banker raised his eyes in aston- 
ishment, with a dignity that was slightly 
ruffled, at the abrupt entrance of his son. 
It was with some anxiety, too, that he wait- 
ed for what Purkiss had to tell, for it was 
abundantly manifest that something must 
have happened much out of the ordinary 
course of trade to knock his Primness off 
his balance, and throw the very punctual 
Purkiss off the rails of routine. He looked 
at his son with the misty apprehension of a 
man who has no particular reason that he 
knows of to dread anything, and is puz- 
zling himself to find out what there is to 
dread. 

“* Nothing wrong, Purkiss, I trust ? Noth- 

about those bills of Goodman's ?” 
lis uneasiness grew upon him. Never 
but once before did he remember to have 
seen his placid son so agitated, and that was 
when Purkiss’s godfather,— the wealthy and 
childless Mr. Purkiss,— had died, leaving 
his money to metropolitan hospitals, and 
to his godson and namesake, his gold watch 
and a blessing. Now instead of paying out 
his words with his accustomed business-like 
precision—like a machine throwing off 
sovereigns and deliberately weighing them 
as it coins — Purkiss actually stammered 
slightly in his excitement; his thin lips 
twitched, and his sallow cheeks reddened: 
for since his interview with Hooker, the 
speculative course of his thoughts had agi- 
tated him. 

‘* Nothing wrong whatever that I know 
of; on the contrary. At least, I mean it’s 
very melancholy, very — awfully sudden.” 

‘*What’s melancholy ? what’s sudden? 
who’s stopped? why can’t you speak out? 
Not Barbox, Brummer & Co? ” 

** Barbox and Brummer are all right, so 


in 
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far as I know, and there’s nothing wrong 
in the City; but I happened to take Harley 
Street on my way here, and I found Miss 
Childersleigh on her death-bed.” 

Sir Basil looked greatly relieved, and re- 
turned tranquilly to his letters. 

** Really, Purkiss, you ought to know bet- 
ter than to come and startle me about noth- 
ing. It puts me out for the day. I should 
think you might have become used to her 
calling ‘ wolf’ by this time; I’m sure she’s 
taken you in often enough. If she says she’s 
dying, depend on it she’s taking out a new 
lease of life.” 

**She didn’t tell me she’s dying; she’s 
past telling anything, sir; and this time 
there’s no doubt about it. It’s paralysis; 
and Pillington assures me she can’t possibly 
last out the week, and he won’t answer for 
an hour.” 

**God bless me, you don’t say so! Might 
I trouble you to ring the bell, and order the 
brougham. I shall drive to Harley Street 
at once.” 

‘* But she’s quite unconscious ; has known 
none of them since she was struck down, 
Pillington says.” 

‘Poor thing, poor thing! Well, I'll 
have the brougham round in an hour, Pur- 
kiss. If there’s nothing pressing, I may 
just as well look over the letters and talk 
to Cropper. And perhaps you'd better 
send a note to Hampstead and tell Maude. 
Ah, Hugh'll be very comfortably off now. 
It must be little less than a quarter of a 
million, — 200,0002. at least, I should say.” 

**From what Hooker tells me, I doubt 
much whether Miss Childersleigh’s money 
will make much difference to Hugh.” And 
Purkiss repeated with excited volubility the 
partial confidences of Mr. Hooker. 

Then, at length, Sir Basil began to have 
the clue to his son’s mysterious agitation. 
Judging by the whole tenor of her life and 
the spirit of her moral system, — which held 
that man’s chief duty centred in himself, 
that poverty or misfortune inferred vice or 
crime, and that those who assisted the poor 
made themselves their accomplices, — Miss 
Childersleigh was the last person in the 
world to imitate the example of Mr. Pur- 
kiss, and endow charities with her substance. 
For years past Sir Basil had taught himself 
to take for granted that Hugh Childersleigh 
was to be her heir, and never for a moment 
had he shared the fond though unconfessed 
illusions that sent Purkiss on his weary pil- 
grimages by Harley Street. Strange to say 
he had come to accept what at first was a 
heavy trial to him, more placidly than might 
have been expected of a man who had grown 
grey in banking, and who believed in money 
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above all earthly things. But in truth, 
while he loved money tenderly, there was a 
feeling perhaps even stronger and deeper,— 
a part of his nature sprung from inborn sen- 
timent, as the other was the forced growth 
of circumstances. 

Deep and early as the love of Mammon 
had struck its roots down into his heart, it 
had found a pride in the house of Childers- 
leigh already in possession there. Not 
Childersleighs’, of Lombard Street, with its 
stanchioned windows and its swinging doors 
in mahogany and plate-glass, but the Chil- 
dersleighs’ old Surrey home with its count- 
less gables, pinnacles, and mullions, its vast 
oak corridors and black wainscots hung with 
the Holbeins and Vandykes; the brasses 
that paved the chancel in Childersleigh 
Church, and the tombs that crowded it,— 
the columns consecrated to the family great- 
ness in the county histories. If there was 
a man in England Sir Basil would have 
wished to have in reverence, it was the head 
of all the Childersleighs. But then it was 
clear that. the man to whom Sir Basil 
stooped must fill a place unquestioned by 
all the world. Had the Childersleigh prop- 
erty come to him with unembarrassed rent- 
roll and unimpaired acreage, Hugh was a 
chief to be proud of, and Sir Basil would 
have asked no better one. As it was, he 
was something of a scapegrace, andas Sir 
Basil, who had been one of his guardians, 
happened to know, very much of a pauper. 
The Childersleigh that came to him trom 
his father — all that remained of it — was 
mortgaged from its boundary-stones to its 
chimney-pots. Had Hugh been hopelessly 
impoverished, Sir Basil's sense of virtue 
might have been too much for his feudal at- 
tachment; but the young man had some 
money of his mother’s; and pending the 
succession he was one day to inherit, Sir 
Basil was not unwillingly provisionally to 
advance him an instalment of respect, in- 
tending honourably to account for any ar- 
rears when he should entitle himself to them 
by becoming rich and consequently respect- 
able. Partly for Hugh’s sake then, very 
much for his own, he was not sorry to know 
that the head of his house would one day be 
a wealthy man, even should it be indirectly 
at the cost of his own family. He had his 
reasons, moreover, for thinking that a 
nearer connection might rank among his 
@ntingent assets ; and when he heard of the 
old lady’s approaching demise, in the belief 
that Hugh was on the brink of his fortune, 
his first idea was to let his daughter hear 
the news in whicll’ she might be so nearly 
interested. 

So Sir Basil listened at second-hand, 








- ing but a beggar. 
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with contracted brow and deep attention 
and thought, to all that Pillington and 
Hooker had had to tell. When he spoke 
it was abruptly and with very mingled feel- 
ings. 

‘Tt would bea strange thing if she left 
her property away from him, after all these 
years of waiting.” 

“I confess [ don’t see that. For my 
part, what I wonder at is that she has kept 
terms with him so long. I have all along 
said his conduct to her has been most scan- 
dalous; and if she has cut him off with a 
shilling, it will be nothing more than he 
has worked for.” 

‘* I should certainly regret it on Hugh’s 
account — although, as you say, he’d only 
have himself to blame. His improvidence 
and extravagance have been very censur- 
able.” 

‘* I suppose he must have pretty well run 
through his mother’s forty thousand by this 
time; but you can never know, he’s such a 
close fellow about his affairs.” 

Hugh Childersleigh was close. He dis- 
liked having his affairs discussed, possibly 
with very good reasons. In fact, he had 
transferred his account to Cox, Barber and 
Co. some years before, plainly telling his 
relatives that his custom could: be of little 
profit to them, a circumstance which no 
one regretted more than himself, that the 
secret of his banker’s balances was one he 
did not care to entrust to his family circle, 
and pledging himself to return to Childers- 
leigh when the connection should be more 
mutually satisfactory. As banker, as well 
as relative, Purkiss had always resented 
this bitterly, which was of the less conse- 
quence, perhaps, that there was never much 
love lost between him and Hugh. 

‘* Every shilling of it, I should say; but 
then, of course, i don’t pretend to guess 
how much he may have had from Miss Chil- 
derleigh. Like him she knew how to keep 
her secrets. But, at best, a thousand or 
two, up or down, makes no difference. 
Childersleigh of Childersleigh can be noth- 
It’s deplorable — de- 
plorable.” 

Sir Basil gradually became less lenient 
for Hugh’s delinquencies and sins of omis- 
sion, as he began to grow alive to their 
consequences, and to reflect on the unpleas- 
— they were likely to create for him- 
self. 

«In other circumstances, I should have 
written, of course, and congratulated — I 
mean condoled—with him. But now I 
am not quite sure where a letter might find 
him; and, on the whole, I think, perhaps, 
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I had better leave it alone. I shall cer- 
tainly speak my mind when we meet.” 

But Purkiss, as we said, was, before all, 
a man of business, and, elated as he felt, 
his native prudence was too strong to let 
him see the connection with Hngh haz- 
arded while there was a chance in a hun- 
dred left of its being yet a profitable one. 

‘* Forgive me, sir. Do about writing as 
you please; but I should strongly advise 
your not committing yourself till we know 
all. If things turn out differently from 
what we now suppose, it would be awk- 
ward to be on anything but friendly 
terms.” 

Notwithstanding their common interests 
and pursuits, Sir Basil had less sympathy 
with his son than might be supposed; but 
he had a good deal of respect for his worldly 
wisdom. 

‘*Perhaps you may be right. In any 
case, I agree with you, it’s always the 
wiser plan not to be precipitate.” 

Sir Basil affected to turn to his letters 
again, and Purkiss took the hint and with- 
drew. Neither were sorry to be. alone. 
No sooner had the door closed on his son, 
than Sir Basil dropped his hands, and 
threw himself back in his chair in a brown 
study. To do him justice, his thoughts ran 
more on his daughter than on his ducats, 
although even then the currents of parental 
tenderness flowed and twisted among golden 
sands. 

‘*T wish I knew whether there is really 
anything between them or not,” he solilo- 
quized. ‘I must see to that at once, and 
put her on her guard. She’s too sensible a 
girl, I do believe, to think of marrying a 
pauper; but it might make things worse 
for her if, for a week or so, she were left to 
believe him rich.” / 

Purkiss was followed into his room by 
Cropper, the managing clerk, who, for the 
first time in his life, found him an inatten- 
tive listener. A man’s principles and gen- 
eral practice may be unimpeachable, but 
ra can scarcely expect him to interest 

imself in paltry hundreds when hundreds 

of thousands are possibly floating towards 
his grasp. A second time that day did he 
break through his methodical habits, and, 
indulging his solitary reflections over a cut 
from the joint and half pint of sherry at the 
club, deferred his return to Hampstead till 
he could carry with him the latest bulletin 
from Harley Street. 

So Sir Basil dined tete-a-tete with his 
daughter, getting home just in time for 
dinner, and carefully avoiding all allusion 
to the subject that lay nearest his heart, 
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until the stately butler had wheeled his 
arm-chair up to the glass-door that opened 
on the lawn, and arranged the claret and 
water-biscuits on the little table. Miss 
Childersleigh had found her father a dull 
companion enough, and, setting his pre- 
occupation down to business, was preparing 
to make her escape, when he exclaimed 
abruptly, — 

‘*Stop an instant, Maude. I’ve some- 
thing to tell you. Old Miss Childersleigh 
lies on her death-bed.” 

Maude paused in the doorway in the act 
of —_— on the gravel. ‘Her head 
thrown back, her lips slightly parted, her 
fair complexion faintly crimsoning, it was 
evident it was not because he had thought 
his communication would be indifferent to 
her that her father had reserved it till now. 
She never asked why he had waited so long 
to tell what seemed to touch her so nearly. 
For some seconds she stood absently 
gazing at him; then, as it were recalling 
with an effort thoughts that had darted far 
away, she said, with a look of real con- 
cern, — 

‘* Dying, papa! How shockingly sudden ! 
Why, tt ea but the other ag tn was 
here so strong and well.” 

**It is very sudden. But the doctors 
say there’s no hope whatever — only a 
question of days at farthest.” 

Maude waited for him to go on, but, as 
he sat in silence playing with his glass, she 
— again herself, and it was in clear, 
slightly impatient tones; but this time her 
head was turned away. 

‘«* Hugh — Mr. Childersleigh ought to be 
here, should he not? Have they sent for 
him, do you know?” 

‘¢Mrs. Parkyns telegraphed, I believe; 
and I suppose he will have started at once. 
Not that it greatly signifies; and, if what 
we hear be true, he may find a heavy blow 
awaiting him.” 

‘Of course he will feel her death; at 
least, she cared more for him than for any- 
body else. But even him she kept at arm’s 
length; and those who have never laid 
themselves out for love, can only hope to 
reap as they have sown. After all, she 
merely left him what she could not take 
away.” 

‘*But that’s just the thing, Maude. 
There is great reason to doubt whether she 
has left him cause for anything but disap- 
es, and we question much whether 

ugh will touch a shilling of her money.” 

And Sir Basil told his daughter all he 
knew himself. 

‘*Then I say she has treated him infa- 
mously, atrociously, and every shilling he 
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has had from her has been an injury. She 
almost forced him to be idle; persuaded 
him to throw up a profession; tried her 
best to make him quarrel with his friends ; 
and if she has really betrayed him at last, 
then I repeat it’s the very vilest action of: 
her vile useless life.” 

Sir Basil looked at her in surprise—a 
little ashamed, and rather uncomfortable. 
His daughter was largely gifted with the 
family self-possession, and never before 
had he seen her so moved, nor, as he said 
to himself, so beautiful. Now, there was a 
warm flush in the face, a soft passion in the 
eye that seldom kindled there. Judging it 
by the canons of art, you would have said 
Maude’s figure showed nearly faultless ; 
but then commonly there was a something 
in its lines that spoke of marble, rather 
than flesh and blood. Her features, too 
faultless not to challenge criticism in their 
ordinary stirless repose, gave you time to 
trace the imperfections that might have 
passed unobserved under a lighter play of 
expression. Admire it as you might, you 
felt instinctively hers was the sort of 
beauty that tenderness alone would never 
warm into love. 

Now, as he saw her with a blaze of feel- 
ing flashing up through her great, black 
eyes, its reflection warming the cold corners 
of her lips, her wide sleeve falling back from 
her rounded arm, her large, shapely hand 
tossing back the masses of black hair from 
her blue-veined temples, he seemed to 
measure for the first time the beauty of 
which he had always been proud, and felt 
how slow would be a man of Childersleigh’s 
strength of will and passion, to renounce 
any claims he had on it. New lights broke 
on him, old man of business that he was, 
and he began to suspect that if Hugh had 
reached depths in that girl’s nature that her 
father had never guessed, parental authority 
would have small chance against the two, 
and might well break the tie he never felt so 
strong as now. But it was not his way to 
go beating about the bush when a plain 
question might relieve his anxiety. 

‘*I do hope, dearest, there’s nothing be- 
tween you and him. A match with a man 
with tastes as costly as your own, and noth- 
ing but debts to settle, would be simple 
misery.” 

He sat bending on her his eager eyes, 
and had to wait Tene for the answer, and 
when it came at last, in its hesitating tone 
he recognized his somewhat imperious 
daughter less than ever. 

‘‘] think, papa, if unfortunately you 
should prove to be right, you may set your 
mind at rest. Mr. Childersleigh’s a man of 
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the world, and no one can picture better 
the wretchedness of poverty than those 
who have been used to wealth.” 

** He’s a man of the world, as you say, 
my dear, and, as I fear, a very poor one 
now. He may think any fortune I may give 
you ” 

‘**Do you really know him so little as 
that, papa!” broke in Maude. ‘* What- 
ever Hugh's faults may be, and although he 
may value money for all it brings, I tell you, 
rather than have it from his wife, he would 
crush back his strongest feelings. But you 
may set your mind at rest. ‘There’s nothing 
between me and Mr. Childersleigh.” 

Sir Basil’s countenance cleared up, al- 
though, perhaps, a shadow of anxiety rested 
on it still. All he said was, ‘‘I am truly 
rejoiced to hear it, my love ;” but a sigh of 
relief accompanied the woras. Maude van- 
ished round the corner of the window, 
anxious, possibly, to take herself out of 
sight, and her father, in his fond admira- 
tion, as he saw her disappear, felt more 
sympathy with Hugh than he had done since 
Purkiss first startled him with the great 
news — more sympathy than was altogether 
compatible with a free faith in his daughter's 
words. 

** However, he’ll bear it better than most 
men, that’s one comfort,” he soliloquized. 
** Hugh's very bard.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
EX TENEBRIS LUX. 


Ir was on a Thursday that Purkiss Chil- 
dersleigh’s affectionate feelings experienced 
that shock in Harley Street. It was on the 
night of the Monday following that the 
delayed telegram reached Hugh at Hom- 
burg; and Wednesday morning saw him 
crossing from Calais. For six-and-thirty 
hours before, southwesterly gales had swept 
the channel, and, although the wind had 
lulled, the waters flung back off the coast 
of Holland were still tossing and surging in 
the narrow seas. The packet had cleared 
the long piers, and was tearing and pitching 
through the heavy swell. Wreaths of cloud 
were driving over the dull, grey sky; and 
the rays of the watery moon, and the bright- 
er lamps on Cape Gris Nez, cast their dim 
fitful light on the tumbling seas. A faint, 
cold streak began to glimmer in the east, 
and it was as cheerless an hour and weather 
for a dismal voyage as could well be con- 
ceived. Nothwithstanding the recent storm, 
the fogs hung in damp masses on the French 
cliffs, and from the deck you saw nothing 


but the leaden waves with their crests of | 
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seething foam, and here and there a forlorn- 
looking craft now tossing high on the swell 
of the seas, now rolling to the yards in their 
trough. As for the packet, the forecastle 
was oftener below the water than above, as 
the figurehead went plunging through the 

orpoises that cut their capers before the 

ows. Aft of the paddles, the deck was 
ceaselessly swept in blinding clouds of 
spray, while every néw and then an armful 
of water was flung on to the decks with a 
heavy thud, drenching each living thing that 
happened to be in its way, and keeping 
their planks for the most part flooded ankle- 


_ 

he greater part of the passengers were 
English, but it was scarcely to be wondered 
at that on such a morning most of them 
should prefer to brave the horrors of the 
middle passage in the stifling cabin. There, 
reposing on horsehair sofas, or balanced on 
precarious camp-stools, they had an oppor- 
tunity of regaling eyes and palates with the 
underdone beef and the greasy ham, the 
heavy stout and the acid ale that are Britain’s 
outworks against the invasion of the foreign- 
er. Childersleigh, who thought differently, 
found no one to dispute with him the least 
wet corner in one of the covered seats below 
the gangway. There he seated himself 
with a splash, cowering inside his thin sum- 
mer cloak and a railway-rug; done up over 
all in one of the tarpaulin cloaks provided 
by the company, made fast to him by the 
bits of string that did duty for absent but- 
tons, and crackling at each movement like 
a badly done-up paper parcel. 

Since leaving f rankfort he had thought 
of little but the new future that was opening 
for him. When he stepped on board the 
packet mind and body were jaded alike; 
but there are natures on which free air and 
wild movement act at once like sedatives 
and tonics: soothing the brain, bracing the 
fancy, waking slumbering recollections, and 
sending coursing through the mind the 
thoughts that come unbidden, and arrange 
themselves without an effort. As he kept 
his eyes dreamily on the rugged clouds that 
went streaming past overhead, a series of 
changing views from his past rose rapidly 
before him, each, as it brought him nearer 
to the present, showing in harsher outlines 
and more repelling colours. 

His childhood passed at Childersleigh, so 
sombre without and within, with its black 
oak panelling and deep-bayed windows, its 
dark yew hedges and shadowy avenues, its 
black reaches of water sleeping below the 
at ashes; but all brightened to him 
by the pervading presence of the mistress 
that made its sunshine. The dismal day 
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and an objectless life cut short by that sum- 


when the sunshine was overcast; when the 
familiar face | pale and still; when his 
cry of grief fell on heedless ears, and his 
tears flowed without being kissed away ; the 
hushed rooms, the drawn blinds, and the 
bated breath; till, in blank loneliness, he 
stood by an open grave in the chancel of 
Childersleigh Church, and knew his loss as 
he stifled his sobs in the cold bosom of 
Dame Elizabeth Childersleigh, who knelt in 
stone by the great tomb before the altar. 

His boyhood. When home from school, 
for one week at Childersleigh he used to 

ass three at Rushbrook with his uncle, 
Bord Hestercombe ; when his father, always 
glad to see him and never sorry to lose him, 
used to let him do very much as he pleased ; 
and when what pleased him most were gal- 
lops in the green lanes, scrambling his 
ponies down crumbling banks, and flying 
them at places where there was a fair chance 
of coming to grief; with razzias on the hot- 
houses and escalades of the rookery ; fighting 
with his cousin Rushbrook and making it 
up; quarrelling with his cousin Alice, kiss- 
ing and being friends again. That chapter, 
too, closed with another funeral, and an- 
other opening of the grave in the chancel. 
It left him utterly orphaned; and taking his 
bereavement this time much more easily 
than before, and quite aware he was the 
master of Childersleigh. 

His youth, under the guardianship of 
Lord Hestercombe and his distant relative 
Sir Basil. Eton and Cambridge, long visits 
to Rushbrook, shorter and less frequent 
ones to Hampstead, where he liked and pat- 
ronized George Childersleigh the son and 
heir, and tried much less successfully to pet 
the dignified little Maude, and where he 
came to hate Purkiss with a perfect hatred. 
Extravagances and duns, ped warnings that 
he was not a rich man, and a coming of age 
to find himself with his mother’s money 
partly anticipated, and Childersleigh dipped 
so deep as to all intents and purposes to be 
lost to him. 

His manhood. When Lord Hestercombe 
put him into the diplomatic sérvice, and, 
strong at the Foreign Office, would have 
pushed him there; when the eccentric Miss 
Childersleigh took him up, and giving him 
welcome cheques, and abstaining from un- 
welcome advice, persuaded him to quit the 
service of his country, when by some mis- 
hap it claimed his duty at Buenos Ayres. 
Balls, flirtations, bets, play, shooting-lodges, 
hunting-boxes, something bordering on la 
vie orageuse at home and abroad; money 
melting away, difficulties looming up; an 
ill-assured, false position buttressed by ope ; 
growing remorse for wasted opportunities, 
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mons at Homburg. 

Had it come too late for him? that was 
the question that was troubling him now. 
Was wealth, and what it brought with it, in 
time to divorce him from the refined Bohe- 
mianism to which he had become wedded, 
to wean him from the eclectic philosophy 
caricatured from the worst crotchets of 
cynics and epicureans, that, as he felt, was 
growing on him fast ? 

The moon was banked up in the clouds, 
the light from Cape Gris Nez lost itself in 
the fogs; the raw air was searching him to 
the marrow; the ceaseless bath of brine, 
stealing down within his collar in cold 
greasy streams, was drenching him to the 
skin; the deepening darkness was casting 
its shadows within; and, yielding to these 
depressing influences, moral and material, 
he was ready to answer his own question in 
the negative. 

Not often does the busy man find time to 
think soberly over his future — more rarely 
still the idle one. The difference is that, 
probably, the former may be working as by 
machinery on to some useful end, while the 
latter is cradling himself pleasantly on the 
ebb of a tide that floats him on to grief; 
and to him, a thought in season may be 
worth his world. Wedo not assert that 
Childersleigh’s destinies were absolutely the 
sport of a passing fit of blue devils, and 
that the decision he was dallying over was 
to be an irrevocable one; but sure we are, 
when a man believes himself at a turning 
point in his career, it is hard to say how 
many leagues astray, the first wrong step 
he takes may carry him. Fortunately for 
Childersleigh, his good genius, in the very 
nick of time, blessed him with a happy, al- 
though a most prosaic, inspiration. As he 
drew his wet cloak closer round him, his 
hand chanced to rest on his pocket-flask. 
His numbed fingers. managed to unscrew its 
top, and raise it to his chattering teeth, and 
the effect was magical. A thread of warmth 
ran down his shivering body ; the sky began 
to show less cold: he was aware of .a 
brighter glimmer in the east — reflection of 
the coming sunshine. He became growing- 
ly conscious of being a strong man, with a 
future to deal with as he pleased; of hav- 
ing nothing to bar his way but the difficul- 
ties that were to be crushed by himself, who 
had created them. The contempt he felt 
for the set he lived with had never spared 
himself, but at no time had se!f-hatred and 
self-loathing been so strong within him as 
when he began to brighten up now. The 
mockery of calling himself a strong man, 
when a mere darkening of the sky was 
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enough to cast his mind in gloom, and when | ’undred Hupper ’Arley Street, cabby; and 
the best courage he could muster was the/it’s a shilling more if you stick to the 
ae of a mouthful of cognac. Under slums.” ; ; 
feelings so lightly swayed, had he been on | Arrived at his destination, the unlucky 
the point of sitting down and confessing | Sams saw the little precaution he had taken at 
himself beaten, and that, too, just when the | his master’s cost had been useless. Intense 
game had turned in his favour? It was| excitement prevailed. The pavements were 
cowardice run mad, as he told himself. He | obstructed 4 a gaping crowd, who, in 
felt nothing short of a series of triumphs | spite of the ill-organized efforts of a couple 
over himself, his follies, and his habits; of overheated policemen, overflowed each 
could ever earn him his own pardon for his | doorstep, and swarmed up on every coign 
feebleness. As his new-born resolution as-| of vantage. In such mansions as were un- 
sured him a field for his energies, his | fashionable enough to harbour occupants, 
gloomy forebodings shaped themselves into | the high life from below had gathered into 
visions of promise, while through them all | the second-floor windows. The bark that 
flitted a figure marvellously resembling the | had buried the street when Purkiss paid his 
lady of the lawn at Hampstead. Of course, | visit, was gone with its cause, and not a 
the phantom shape wore an aureole of glory, | chip remained. Four stately black horses, 
and moved about spiritualized, more an smothered in velvet, stood stamping and 
angel than a mortal. In merciless self-in- | champing, tossing their waving plumes, and 
justice, he passed all his shortcomings in | switching their ample tails, in a manner out 
review, extenuating and pardoning the faults | of all keeping with the solemn nature of the 
of a. So little — y ** strain ¥? 1 occasion, and the —— | gy of = 
ity of his mercy,” that, for once in his life, | sorrowing mutes who lined the steps. u 
he felt even friendly disposed towards Pur- | flies, like death, are no respecters of per- 
kiss. sons, and their assaults already ‘‘ had taken 
The sun came bursting through the clouds, | it more out of the ’orses than if they had 
rolling back the damp mists, and making | gone to Kensal Green and back,” as their 
Shakspeare’s Cliff to flush and glow like | driver asseverated. One overgrown blue- 
Parian marble in its native Greece; but it| bottle, spite of his unwieldy size and looks, 
did = want a eee of — ae —— — — os 
raise his spirits. Right or wrong, and not- | features of Mr. Hatchment, delegated by 
withstanding the solemn nature of his|the undertakers to the Royal Family as 
errand, never for very long had Hugh Chil- | seneschal for the morning to the establish- 
dersleigh been so bright and happy as while | ment of the late Miss Childersleigh, until, 
flying towards London in the Dover express. | after bearing long sufferings with the con- 
stancy of a St. Simeon Stylites, he was 
fairly driven to seek shelter in the house. 
—— = Behind the horses came the hearse, feath- 
MISS CHILDERSLEIGH’S OBSEQUIES. ered from several dozen pairs of ostriches ; 
behind the hearse, the chariot of the Right 
‘*Now Sams, when you’ve taken the | Hon. the Earl of Hestercombe, the wigged 
things down, — — on to Harley | and powdered coachman looking as much 
Street, and come back at once. out of season in Harley Street in Septem- 
These had been Childersleigh’s orders to| ber as camelias in the Borough Market ; 
his servant when the cab set him down at/then the barouche of Sir Basil Childers- 
the Piccadilly entrance of the Albany, and | leigh; and then a mourning coach of Mr. 
Sams, cursing audibly the thoughtlessness | Hatchment’s, with four more coal-black 
that had spared him no time to repair his | steeds to match the team in the hearse. 
dilapidated toilette, had gone grumbling on| Among all this solemn quietude of splen- 
his road. . dour, hack cab N o. 4,700 came rattling up. 
** Just the Pay with os now; - con-} Mr. Sams’ feelings much resembled those 
sideration. As if a gentleman like me| ofa young Guardsman set down at a levee 
hadn’t his friends and his feelings, as well | from a costermonger’s barrow. His repub- 
as his employers. 1 wonder ’ow he’d like) lican cabman was neither abashed nor ap- 
himself driving through all the best parts | palled, and, indeed, was just motioning to 
of the town with his shirt-collar washed out | the charioteer of the sable team to get out 
of sight, and a hat that a fat old furriner’s | of his way and let him draw up, when Mr. 
used for a pillow and made a gibusof. It’s; Sams checked him. Sams knew his master 
a good thing, though, it’s September, and | far too well to venture back without pick- 
not a soulin town. But’ ad it been June| ing up any information he might chance 
it'd have been all the same to him; five-|to ask for,—so there was nothing for it 
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but to face the ordeal and thread the jeer- 
ing crowd, 

ithin-doors, the little party in the din- 
ing-room bore up pretty well, considering 
the cause of their assembling and that the 
appointments of the room were far from 
being fitted to cheer their spirits. The 
blinds were down, of course ; thick curtains 
fell, as they always did, across the win- 
dows; and the gloomy furniture looked as 
if it had been ordered some seventy years 
before, with an eye to ceremonies of the 
sort. 

Driving straight from Hampstead to do 
the honours of the rite as nearest kinsman 
= the departed, Sir Basil had arrived the 

rst. 

‘*How d’ye do, ooker ? ” — conde- 
scending elaborately to that faithful domes- 
tic over his old-fashioned stock, — *‘ this is 
a mournfnl occasion.” 

‘*Mournful, indeed, sir. I’m _ pretty 
well, I thank you, Sir Basil. Although, of 
course, I’ve had all the arrangements to 
see to, I’m thankful to say I’ve borne up 
pretty well.” 

Hooker produced his huge silk handker- 
chief and flourished it towards his eyes; 
but catching firmness, perhaps, from Sir 
Basil, who cared very fittle how Hooker 
bore it, and, indeed, rather took it as a 
liberty his bearing up at all, he thought 
better of it and replaced it. 

** Might I offer you a glass of sherry, Sir 
Basil? It’s early, I know, but you've a 
fatiguing day before you, sir.” 

‘*Not any for me, thank you, but it’s 

ossible some one else may want some. 
Fou may as well have it on the table.” 

** The old Amontillado, sir,” commented 
Hooker, softly complying with the order; 
‘**the wine Mr. George laid down in °37 ?” 

‘* Ah, the old Amontillado. It must be 
half-a-dozen years at least since J tasted it 
last. Ishould be curious to know how it 
keeps. One single drop, please. Stop, 
Hooker; why, I declare, you've filled the 
glass!” 

Sir Basil was sipping the sherry critical- 
ly, examining it scrutinizingly against what 
light there was, rolling the oil up and down 
the side of the glass, when a voice at his 
shoulder made him turn suddenly, feeling 
rather caught, and upsetting some of the 
wine. 

‘* Beg a thousand pardons, I’m sure, Sir 
Basil. Most melancholy occasion. Ah, 
we never value what we have till we lose 
it!” And Dr. Pillington did speak feel- 
ingly, and looked very genuinely lachry- 
mose. Indeed, as he had just lost a patient 
well worth all the rest of his connection put 
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together, there could be no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of his grief. It is a good deal 
to secure one honest mourner at your tomb. 
** Excuse me, but you're doing the very 
thing I should have prescribed: sustaining 

ourself against sorrow, — nothing for shak- 
ing the system like it. It’s a very long 
drive to Childersleigh, and a most exhaust- 
ing thing on a summer day like this. You 
must be cautious, Sir Basil, and not catcha 
chill in the church. If you'll forgive my 
saying it, we can’t easily spare men like 
you, and there’s always danger in these ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, especially when 
they follow on trouble.” 

‘*Do you accompany us all the way, 
Doctor?” 

‘* Surely, Sir Basil, surely, if you'll al- 
low me. Perhaps strict duty ought to keep 
me here, but my feelings take me there. 
It may be a weakness, but it’s a melancholy 
pleasure I can’t deny myself, Ah, well! 
the old Amontillado you say, Mr. Hooker! 
excellent, excellent I have no doubt; but, 
do you know, on an occasion like this I 
generally order Madeira, that’s to say, 
when you can get Madeira? It’s more for- 
tifying. It’s almost a pity, Mr. Hooker, 
speaking medically, that there wasn’t a 
bottle of that yellow seal your mistress 
used to like.” 

‘**I believe I can find a bottle of it. As 
it happens, I think there was one bottle left 
out when the cellars were sealed.” 

‘** Then, if Sir Basil will pardon the great 
liberty, I say, speaking as a physician, 
bring it by all means.” 

Sir Basil did seem to think it a liberty, 
but as he didn’t say so, Hooker went; and 
just then Purkiss was announced, who 
arrived from Lombard Street, and was 
closely followed by Mr. Rivington, the late 
Miss Childersleigh’s man of business, a 
slight, pleasant-looking, elderly gentleman. 

** How do you do, Sir Basil? I feared I 
was late, but I’m glad to see I’m before 
Lord Hestercombe.” 

‘* Men like Lord Hestercombe are slow to 
appreciate the value of time, but for his 
own sake he might have remembered that 
the day would be a long one.” 

Generally speaking, Sir Basil was de- 
lighted to meet Lord Hestercombe; but 
now that he had begun to realize that he or 
his family might find themselves monarchs 
of all they then surveyed, with the endow- 
ments, he would have much preferred that 
the peer had stayed away. If he came, it 
was to do honour to his nephew, the heir, 
and Sir Basil could not guess what form 
his annoyance might take should he find 
himself disappointed. Sir Basil had been 
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disposed to sympathy when his son first 
broached the idea of Hugh being disin- 
herited. Since then, he had so completely 
familiarized himself to counting the possi- 
ble chickens that for him they were as good 
as hatched. And in the process, he had so 
taught himself to look on Hugh as a hope- 
less prodigal, that instead of respecting 
him as the wealthy head of his house, now 
he would feel seriously aggrieved did the 
aa | go as for the last ten years he had 
elieved it certainly would go. 

At any rate, he had very happily divined 
Lord Hestercombe’s feelings, as the reader 
may judge from the following fragment of a 
dialogue that passed at Rushbrook. 

** Well, old Miss Childersleigh’s gone at 
last. I only wish it had been before we 
went out of town, for I suppose one or 
other of us must be at the funeral. It 
would be only a proper attention to Hugh.” 

And his lordship tossed the letter con- 
taining the announcement over the table to 
his son, Lord Rushbrook. 

**Gone, is she? Well, she was the last 
woman in the world to consult any one’s 
convenience but her own. She certainly 
has not hurried herself; but Hugh has the 
most reason to complain. She’s kept him 
hanging on and off for ever so many years.” 

Lord Hestercombe looked as if he doubted 
whether his son might not mean something 
personal; but Rushbrook was chipping an 
egg with an air of perfect unconsciousness. 

** About going to the funeral ?” 

**Of course, as head of the family, your 
resence would be much appreciated, my 
ord, and all that.” 

** It would be the same thing if you were 
to go, Rushbrook; and I’ve arranged to 
drive across to Horton that day to Sower- 
by’s sale of short-horn heifers.” 

**T only wish I could. I’m sure I'd be 
too happy to take it off your hands; but 
it’s the very day I asked Hatherton and 
Washington Lloyd to shoot over Trimling- 
ton.” 

** Well, then, I suppose I must. It’s a 
great nuisance; but I should be sorry to 
miss the chance of putting things smooth 
again with Hugh. He’s behaved very ill; 
but now that he’s come to his property, let 
bygones be bygones. As luck would have 
it, the chariot’s in town still, having the 
panel that was poled put to rights. I'll 
send up Stephens and the bays.” 

Soe Lord Hestercombe came, determined 
to forgive and forget. After all, he did not 
try Sir Basil’s patience long, and, as we 
have seen, he and Stephens and the bays, 
and a six-foot footman to boot, had come to 
swell the pageant. Lord Hestercombe, 
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always something of a bon-viyant, and 
taking exercise enough to condone any 
amount of liberties with his constitution, 
tried the Madeira, and found it excellent. 
To brace himself for the labours of the day, 
he had one glass and then another, and 


‘bestowed anything but a friendly glance on 


Mr. Hatchment, when, noiselessly rete, 
the door back on its hinges, he whispere 
the guests to departure. 

As they were going through the form of 
as the gloves he forced on them, 
Hooker slipped gently past, and breathed 


in Sir Basil’s ear, — 

‘*Mr. Childersleigh’s man, Sir Basil — 
come to ask after the poor departed. 
They’ve only just come to town, and I 
I thought 


ventured to tell him to stop. 
you might wish to seé him.” 

‘* God bless me,” said Sir Basil, audibly, 
and a good deal put out. ‘‘ Pardon me, 
gentlemen — Lord Hestercombe, — Hugh 
Childersleigh, I hear, is in town. As yet, 
he knows nothing of the melancholy event, 
and has sent his servant here. What had 
we better do in the circumstances ? ” 

*“*Do?” said Lord Hestercombe. ‘‘ If 
these gentlemen will permit it, considering 
the relation Hugh stands in to the late mis- 
tress of the house, and that, in fact, he is 
at home here now, I should advise putting 
the man into my carriage, and telling him 
to send it back with his master, and that 
without losing an instant.” 

‘* Certainly,” rejoined Sir Basil, with a 
tartness he failed to suppress. ‘‘In the 
event of Hugh’s finding himself the master 
here, he would naturally have wished to do 
the honours on this mournful occasion ; but 
I must remind your lordship that our ar- 
rangement with the Rector is for 2 o’clock. 
As it is, we should have been on the road 
half an hour ago.” 

**It might be more comfortable for all 
parties,” suggested Mr. Rivington, — ‘‘ and, 
in the circumstances, Mr. Childersleigh 
cannot possibly suppose we mean him any 
disrespect, — were oe to go quietly down 
by train, and meet us at the church.” 

** So be it, sir,” said Lord Hestercombe, 
rather curtly, and striding to the door. 
He did not like Sir Basil’s tone in hinting a 
doubt of Hugh’s heirship. He liked it the 
less that it woke some doubts that lay lurk- 
ing in his own bosom; and he felt that if 
the contents of the will were a disappoint- 
ment, not only his nephew, but he who 
came to assist at his nephew's apotheosis, 
would have been grossly ill-used. He was 
angry with Sir Basil now, and far from sure 
that he might not have still better cause 
for anger later; so he did what he could to 
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Mr. Riv- 
e chariot. 


snub him by courteously begging 

ington to be his companion in t 

Sir Basil took his revenge by ordering 
e 


Purkiss with him into his barouche, with no 
notice whatever of Pillington, who rather 
ruefully ensconced himself in the mourning 
coach, where Mr. Hooker, after seeing the 
other vehicles in motion, came to join him 
as a matter of course, and thus added to his 
humiliation. The bystanders, who turned 
to stare at the passing cortége, read in the 
gloomy faces at the windows evidences of a 
very great deal of right feeling. 

Mr. Sams took back a civil message, 
worded by Mr. Rivington ; and Hugh, little 
surprised at the news, but feeling them 
more than he could have thought possible, 
despatched his arrangements, and drove to 
Victoria. He got out at the well-known 
country-station, and strolled quietly across 
the fields, to find himself at his home in 
ample time to receive the funeral party. 
Suburban neighbourhood as it had become, 
Mr. Childersleigh of Childersleigh was still 
something of a personage, and his coming 
fortune, he found, had cast its shadow or 
its light before him. 

‘“*Welcome home, Mr. Childersleigh,” 
said the free and easy station-master. ‘I 
hope we shall see more of you in future, 
sir. You did the wise thing in coming 
down with us. The dust will have put the 
rest of them into something less than half- 
mourning by the time they turn up. Reg- 
ular pepper and salt ‘twill be, Pil pound 
3¢ 9? 


Mr. Childersleigh acknowledged the con- 
gratulations of the smirking gentleman, 
whom he did not remember even by sight, 
with a stare that cut them short, and walked 
on, relapsing into his reflections. A hun- 
dred yards or so, and the path dropped into 
a hollow, running between a copse and high 
thorn hedge, and a rush-grown mill-lead. 
To all intents and purposes the place might 
have been a hundred miles from the city, in- 
stead of figuring in the suburban rates at 
three-and-sixpence in the pound. Rising 
the little hill by the old mill, draped in its 
masses of sparrow-haunted ivy; passing 
along by the still pool where the trout 
lolled in the black waters under the drip- 
ping branches, and among the gnarled roots 
of the great chestnuts, he found himself by 
the well-remembered turn-stile that opened 
in the pales of Childersleigh Park. Many 


atime as a boy had he caught his flies in 
that hanging beech-bough, while threading 
the awkward passage, with his rod all 
standing, on his way to whip the mill-tail be- 
— Within the park, except that sheep 

replaced the deer, things were much as 
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they used to be. There was the great 
beech avenue, the pride of the county, the 
cool, green shadows sleeping as of old, un- 
der the dense foliage, except where the sun 
was flinging a road of light along the brown 
gap, torn through it by the great storm of 
two winters back. There was the old shell 
of the Friar’s oak, with leaves that you 
might count, on its one solitary bough, and 
by its side a young one had shot up from 
the acorn, the planting of which was one of 
his earliest childish memories. 

Turning the corner of the square-cut yew 
hedge, that screened off the garden wall, 
the old place rose before him just as it used 
to look, — a wilderness of peinted roofs and 
quaint chimneys, pinnacles and vanes and 
rampant unicorns ;—running out in bays 
and gables, wandering in every eccentricity 
of outline: the red bricks here glowing in 
the light, there glooming in the shade. It 
looked the more sombre that its tenant, 
Marxby, the rich contractor, had had all the 
blinds drawn down to do homage to the 
opening of the Childersleigh vault. 

‘*How well they've kept the old place,” 
thought Childersleigh; ‘*but I'm afraid 
Marxby must go, all the same.” And again 
the visions of quiet happiness that had 
lightened his musing voyage acrass the 
Channel, rose before him. 

The old church, with its low, thick 
churchyard wall, formed, with the mansion, 
the two sides of the vast, square grass-plat. 
Turning aside, he walked towards the 
church door, where, under the yews, a 
group was seated on the tombstones. He 
shook one of them warmly by the hand, 
holding it still in his own, while the old 
man’s hard features relaxed grimly. 

‘*Ah, Mr. Hugh, you’re just the old 
man yet, never a bitchanged. Whiles they 
threep to me that you're prood. ‘Him 
prood!’ says I. ‘Gin a body were his ain 
brither born he couldna’ speak till him 
mair kind.’ I never hearken till you but 
all my English is clean gaen at ance, and 
the last thirty years to the back of it.” 

‘** There’s little change, I'm glad to see, 
Patterson, either about you or the place.” 

‘*No, there’s no that muckle change. 
Mr. Marxby likes to gang his ain gate, and 
he’s sair to drive; but he’s no that ill to 
kittle. ’Odd, Mr. Hugh, here I am al- 
ways at the Scotch, and Tdo not believe I've 
spoken it twice since I saw you last. But 
you'll have come back to stay among us, 
sir?” 

‘* Not if you take to talking English, de- 
pend upon it, Patterson; but here they 
come, I see;” and the faint grinding of 
wheels on gravel, and the glancing of dis- 
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tant patches of black through the tree- 
trunks, announced the approach of the 
funeral. 

Hugh stepped forward gravely to receive 
it, and nothing beyond some shakes of the 
hands and ‘* How d’ye do’s” passed between 
him and the arrivals. While the service 
went forward, leaning in the old place, 
looking across the chancel, and over his 
mother’s grave to where he used to sit by 
her side, he felt himself in a place haunted 
by feelings forgotten there since his child- 
hood. ‘Their influence gained and mastered 
him. His thoughts strayed wide of the 
service; but we may question whether for 
many a year they had employed themselves 
half so well: 

The ceremony over, as they left the 
church Mr. Rivington was the first to wel- 
come him. 

‘* Marxby was very civil,” he went on; 
** he wrote to place the house at our dispo- 
sal and beg us to have lunch there, but af- 
ter talking it over with Sir Basil, we de- 
cided it was better to decline. We thought 
we should want our time as we had business 
to get through on our return.” 

** You did very wisely, I think, Mr. Riv- 
ington. For my part I am very grateful 
to you for sparing me some embarrassment ; 
but I hope the pleasure of seeing you at 
Childersleigh is only deferred.” 

Mr. Rivington merely bowed, which Chil- 
dersleigh could not help thinking was rather 
less than courteous, even in a man habitu- 
ally taciturn. Lord Hestercombe, too, was 
cool in his greetings ; but Hugh, still in the 
- of his recent good resolutions, told 

imself the fault was his, and insisted on 
pressing cordially the three fingers ex- 
tended to him. 

‘* Believe me, I’m very grateful to you 
for taking the trouble to come up from 
Rushbrook in September. How did you 
leave my aunt and Alice ?” 

“I've made it my rule through life, 
Hugh, to be strictly attentive to all its du- 
ties — punctiliously attentive. I only wish 
every one else could say the same. Your 
aunt and cousin are very well indeed, I 
trust.” 

By way of compromise with his rising 
temper, Hugh gave his shoulders a shrug so 
slight as barely to raise a wrinkle on his 
coat back. He turned to Sir Basil, but Sir 
Basil had walked on and was affecting to be 
deep in talk with Rivington. 

Hugh knew the world in general, and Sir 
Basil in particular, pretty well, and this cav- 
alier treatment of the presumptive heir to 
Miss Childersleigh’s wealth caused him 
some vague apprehensions — apprehensions 
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which grew on him at the pleasant cordiality 
of Purkiss. 

** Ah, Hugh, here you are at last. We'd 
quite given you up, I assure you. We've 
been looking for you every day; but I al- 
ways told them, ‘Depend upon it, Hugh’s 
far too sensible to put himself out of his 
way, and hurry home for a funeral.’ ” 

** You were wrong then. I took the very 
first train after I heard the news.” 

** Well, ’'msure it was extremely good 
of you; and you’re going back at once, I 
suppose?” 

** When I’ve arranged my plans I'll let 
you know, since you’re so much interested 
in them,” rejoined Hugh, still with much ef- 
fort keeping himself calm and _ tolerably 
civil. ‘* George is not here, I see?” 

George was Purkiss’s elder brother, be- 
fore alluded to, and now a captain in the 
30th Hussars. 

‘* He’s down at Killoden, seeing the last 
of the grouse. They've had a deal of rain 
there, and the birds have been as wild as 
hawks. Now it’s warm again, he writes, 
and they’re sitting fairly enough in Strath- 
grumble and by Blackwater side. Why 
don’t you go down and help him? You’ve 
never much to do, you know. Strath- 
grumble’s hot; but you'll find it cooler than 
Pall Mall, I can tell you.” 

‘* I fear, for once, business must keep me 
in town,” said Hugh, now seriously uneasy 
at~Purkiss’s unwonted cordiality and viva- 
city, and, as he feared, showing his anxiety. 

‘**T only hope, for your sake, it’s worth 
staying for then. But here we are at the 
carriages. We drive over to the station, 
and go back by rail. We've had a benefit 
of the road already.” 

The other gentlemen were standing by 
the carriage-doors. Both Lord Hester- 
combe and Sir Basil, although they still 
seemed to shun a tete-ti-tete with Hugh, 
were a good deal less chilling than they had 
been. Each had had time to recollect that 
their respective hopes and fears might have 
been hurrying him too fast; and Lord 
Hestercombe in particular, whose castle in 
the air had only bom breached by a chance 
remark of Sir Basil’s, began to transfer his 
indignation back to that gentleman, and re- 
lent in proportion towards his nephew. 

**Come along, Hugh. We shall have 
twenty minutes at the station before the 
train starts; and you'll find some sand- 
wiches and sherry, I believe.” 

‘* Thanks, my lord ; but I’ve got some or- 
ders for my gardener. I'll speak to him, 
and follow you on foot.” 

And with a grave bow, Hugh turned 
away, and beckoned up Patterson, who had 
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been watching him from a little distance 
with the wistful gaze of a hard-favoured old 
sheep-dog, who fears his master is going to 
leave him without a sign. 

Patterson had been imported from Scot- 
land before Hugh’s birth, and had been his 
fast friend ever since he could toddle. 

‘** God bless you, Mr. Hugh, for minding 
on me among a’ they great folk. Id have 
likit ill to have seen ye gae without anither 
grip o’ the hand. But you'll be come 
among us for good now?” 

A quarter of an hour before, Hugh would 
have said yes. Now he parried with a — 

** We don’t know what’s before us, Pat- 
terson, as you often remark.” 

‘*’Deed, sir, that’s sure enough. But 
now that you’re a rich man, ye wouldna’ 
think of leaving the auld place to Marxby 
and his like. No’ that I’m saying onything 
against Marxby. He’s nae bad body; but 
he’s no you, Mr. Hugh, and that’s the lang 
and the short o’t.” 

** Well, well, we'll see, Patterson ;” and 
Hugh forced something into the old nian’s 
hand. 

‘* Paper, Mr. Hugh! Oh lord, sir, what’s 
the meaning o’ this? Ifit means you’re no 
coming back, I'll hae naneo’ it. Here, tak’ 
it back, sir, and lat me think I may look to 
see you again.” 

“‘See me again —of course you will. 
But good-by Patterson, good-by. I must 
be off if I mean to catch the train.” 

The old man shook his head doubtfully, 
and shook it again when he saw his master 
turn at the corner of the hedge and take a 
long look back at the house. 

‘** What can it a’ mean? The old woman 
was ill eneuch gin a’ tales be true; but de’il 
tak’ me, if I'll believe yet she was sae ill as 
to leave the siller past Mr. Hugh.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TERMS OF THE MATCH. 


Tue party that had left Harley Street in 
the morning, were assembled there again, 
with the exception of Pillington, with the 
addition of Hugh. The thoughtful Hooker 
had arranged everything in readiness for 
them. Hugh kept himself quietly in the 
background, carefully avoiding any appear- 
ance of doing the honours. ‘Lord Hester- 
combe dropped into an arm-chair; he was 
too anxious to stand on ceremony, and he 
showed his anxiety, which his nephew did 
not; Sir Basil therefore hastily appropri- 
ated the other: a bad sign for him, Hugh 
opment soliloquized to himself as he took 

is own seat, with his back to the light, and 
his elbow resting on the table. As for 
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Purkiss, with one foot on the fender, he 
stood leaning on the chimney-piece, his 
fingers nervously tapping its marble. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Rivington placed himself with 
something of formality in an old-fashioned 
wooden-elbowed chair, which he drew to 
the table, deliberately secured his gold 
spectacles on the bridge of his high nose, 
looked slowly round the room and coughed : 
in his lawyer nature, he could not resist 
making the most of a momentous moment, 
and playing for an instant with his victims. 

« Well, sir,” said Lord Hestercombe 
impatiently, ‘* we may understand, I believe, 
that you are the depositary of the last 
wishes of Miss Childersleigh ? ” 

**T think, my lord, I am in a position to 
assure you that the paper I hold in my 
hand contains the last will and testament 
of that lady. Is it your pleasure, gentle- 
men, that I should- proceed to communi- 
cate its contents ?” 

‘** Certainly, sir; most certainly!” said 
Lord Hestercombe. Sir Basil bowed. A 
tightening in the throat and about the heart 
prevented his speaking had he wished it. 
Hugh nodded. Purkiss said nothing; he 
was white as a sheet, and his trembling 
hand was beating the tattoo in somewhat 
quicker time. 

Mr. Rivington slowly unfolded a formi- 
dable-looking document, and proceeded to 
read it with due emphasis and point. We 
need not bore our readers as he tantalized 
his audience. It was dated six months 
——, and after several pages of pre- 
ude, went on to revoke all former wills and 
codicils whatever, — mere words of form 
as we know. It narrated how the extrava- 
gant habits of her kinsman and heir-at-law, 
Hugh Childersleigh, filled the testatrix with 
alarm, and the share she had had in causin 
them with remorse; that the sums o 
money she had profusely supplied him with, 
had done him, she feared, serious injury ; 
and that as the sole means of reparation in 
her power, as well as the highest tribute to 
the talents she knew him to possess, she 
had determined to dispose of her property 
as she deemed most to his advantage: 
therefore she willed and bequeathed all her 
property, real and personal, &. &c., to 
Sir Basil Walter Childersleigh, and John 
Henry Rivington, in trust for the use and 
the purpose following, viz.: — to pay and 
transfer to the said Hugh Childersleigh, if 
at the expiry of three full years from the 
date of her demise, he should establish, to 
the satisfaction of the said trustees that he 
was seized and possessed, otherwise than 
by marriage, of a sum equal to that left by 
her, and after deduction of all lawful debts, 
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in the possession of the said trustees; 
failing that—and here Mr. Rivington 
paused and took snuff —that it should be 
disposed of according to the destination 
indicated in a sealed paper placed along 
with the will in the charge of the said John 
Henry Rivington, and to be retained by 
him or his representative until the expiry 
of the said three years. The property was 
burdened with the immediate payment of 
20,000/., to the said Hugh Childersleigh ; 
of 500/. to each of her faithful servants, 
Peter Hooker and Rachel Parkyns; of an 
annuity of 70/. to her dear companion and 
charge, Lucy Winter; and of the sum of 
five guineas to her beloved kinsman, Pur- 
kiss Childersleigh, in testimony of her 
appreciatiow of his unremitting, affection- 
ate, and disinterested attentions, to be in- 
vested in the purchase of a mourning ring, 
or in such other way as might seem best to 
him. To the said Hugh Childersleigh she 
also left the option of personally using her 
house in Harley Street, and the furniture 
therein, for the three years in question. 

Mr. Purkiss Childersleigh, with blanched 
face and livid lips, muttered something that 
even in that extremity his sense of the pro- 
prieties helped him to stifle. His father 
sat clutching fitfully with his hand at the 
elbow of his chair; the money so longed 
for and counted on seemed likely to make 
itself wings and fly away from either 
branch of the family, and he felt like a man 
who has slipped down half-stunned between 
a couple of stools, and has had no time to 
make up his mind how far he is hurt. 
Lord Hestercombe looked across to where 
his nephew sat, not having moved a muscle 
of his face or body, and as he had the least 
direct interest in the matter, he was the 
first to find his voice. 

‘*The woman who made that will must 
have been mad, quite mad. My nephew 
will dispute it, of course.” 

‘*Mad, quite mad,” echoed Sir Basil, 
abstractedly. 

**Mad as a March hare, confound her 
malice,” chimed in Purkiss, savagely, de- 
lighted to find a safety-valve for his sim- 
mering passions. 

‘*T understand your astonishment, gen- 
tlemen,” said Rivington, ‘‘ and break no 
confidence when I state that I very strongly 
urged Miss Childersleigh to pause before 
executing that deed. ‘But you all knew 
her character, and are aware she was the 
last person to be moved from her purpose 
by expostulations. She was always ex- 
tremely eccentric, but I am bound to say, 
as it would be my professional duty to re- 
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sane than when she attached this signature. 
Let me add that in my opinion the will is 
too much in keeping with her known char- 
acter, and the reasons it assigns — what- 
ever their value — are expressed too lucidly 
and pointedly, to suggest even a suspicion 
of insanity.” 

** Well, sir, that remains to be seen,” 
said Lord Hestercombe, getting up and 
buttoning his coat. 

‘* Infamous, infamous, perfectly outra- 
geous!” harped in Sir Basil. 

**Gentlemen,” said Hugh, breaking si- 
lence and speaking very gravely, ‘‘ perhaps 
I need hardly remind you that no one of us 
has more reason to feel disappointed, and, 
I may add, hurt, than myself. I fear Mr. 
Rivington is right, and that there can be no 
question of the validity of the will. That, 
however, as my uncle says, is a matter that 
may be discussed later. In the meantime, 
and assuming it to be good, may I thank 
you, as temporary master of the house, for 
the respect you have paid the memory of 
its late mistress? Good-morning. Sir Ba- 
sil. I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
at Hampstead before leaving town.” 

Sir Basil was on the point of venting his 
own disappointment in an outbreak of vio- 
lent indignatiun at Hugh’s folly, but the 
manner and look of the other made him 
think better of it; and, mumbling some- 
thing that might bear any interpretation, he 
followed Purkiss, who had a ready burst 
into the street in a cold perspiration. 

Then Hugh turned to bis uncle. 

‘* Believe me, my dear uncle, although 
the blow falls on me, that I feel for your 
natural annoyance.” 

** Annoyed, sir! have I not too good rea- 
son to be annoyed? But henceforth I wash 
my hands of you. I told you how it would’ 
be when you flung your profession after 
your mother’s money, and threw your best 
friends over for that wretched old woman.” 

‘*Pardon me, uncle. Do me justice, at 
least. I never threw you over. You were 
vexed because I let myself be guided in 
some measure by Miss Childersleigh’s 
wishes, when, besides acting most liberally 
by me, she as good as pruiaised that I, her 
nearest relative, should be her heir.” 

**Tt’s the same thing. I warned you, 
and you would not be warned; and it onl 
serves you right that she leaves you what 
daresay will barely pay your debts, and 
makes a fool of you in her very will. How- 
ever, as you take it so quietly, I have no 
doubt your arrangements are made for the 
future; and I have the honour of wishing 
you a very good morning.” 





peat anywhere, that she was never more 





‘*I am extremely grieved at all this, if 
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aw will forgive my saying so, Mr. Childers- 
eigh,” said a returning to the 

room from which he had discreetly with- 

drawn; ‘‘ the more so, that I have been the 

unwilling instrument of harming you. It 

— me greatly at the time, and I would 
ave given much to help it all.” 

‘**T do not blame you for a moment, Mr. 
Rivington.” 

‘*T trust not, for it would be very unjust 
if you did. When I saw it was hopeless to 
induce Miss Childersleigh to change her 
mind, I strove very hard, believe me, to 
persuade her not to tantalize you with that 
absurd condition.” 

** Absurd, of course.” 

‘* Yes, of course. Extravagant! Three 
ears given to do it in, and marriage barred. 
t’s amockery.” 

‘*A mockery, as you say. Well, Mr. 
Rivington, will you charge yourself with 
telling Hooker of his legacy. Upon my word, 
I think he has some reason to be disappoint- 
ed too. I'll undertake the announcement 
to Mrs. Parkyns. I must thank her for 
sending me the message that brought me 
here.” 

** You'll see me again soon, I hope, Mr. 
Childersleigh? Believe me, if I could help 
you in any one way, nothing would give me 
more sincere pleasure.” 

‘* Thank you, Mr. Rivington, I believe it. 
I daresay I shall have no occasion to tax 
your kindness; but, strange as it may seem, 
I'd come to you at least as willingly as to 
any of my relations,” he added, with a bitter 
smile. 

‘* He bears it well,” thought the lawyer; 
‘*but, tough as he is, I fear the rebound 
will strain him. Upon my word, I don’t 
often get excited, but I could curse the old 
woman myself. I thought I'd got pretty 
well rid of curiosity, too; but I'd give a 
trifle to know what caprice she’s sealed 
up there in that paper. But here comes 
Hooker.” 


It was hard to tell how far Mr. Hooker 
was satisfied with his legacy. 

‘‘T’m glad she’s remembered me; but, 
after all, Mr. Rivington, what’s money to a 
contented mind? We're here to-day and 
gone to-morrow.” 

Mr. Rivington unceremoniously cut short 
what threatened to be a flow of moral apho- 
risms. 

‘** Talking of being here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, I ought to tell you that Mr. 
Childersleigh is master of the house for the 
next three years; and of course I cannot 
say what his arrangements may be about 
the servants.” 

‘‘ If you mean with regard to me, Mr. 
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Rivington, I do not know that in any case 
it would suit me to remain. Mr. Haugh is, 
I have no doubt, an excellent young man, 
but I have been accustomed to move ina 
sarod society than he is likely to keep. 

esides, I feel I've had nearly enough of 
service.” 

‘*T’m glad to hear you’ve feathered your 
nest so well. I always thought you a care- 
ful man.” 

‘*T trust I have not neglected my oppor- 
tunities, sir.” 

‘* That I'll swear you never did. Well, 
good morning, Hooker;” and the house- 
door closed on the lawyer. 

Meanwhile Hugh had been in confab with 
Mrs. Parkyns. Parkyns was the very op- 
posite of Hooker. She was short, slight, 
and wiry; he, as we have said, tall, plump, 
and sleek. Mrs. Parkyns had a refined 
acerbity of manner that was become chronic 
with her, although it was not constitutional. 
On the contrary, when she came to Miss 
Childersleigh twenty years before, she had 
been a pleasant, civil little woman, with a 
heart at least as warm as her temper. But 
the warmest nature is apt to turn sour under 
constant mortification of the spirit, and al- 
though Rachel Parkyns took snubs from her 
mistress as among the duties of her place, 
she never kept them longer than she could 
help, and passed them on promptly to some 
one else. Hugh’s handsome face and pleas- 
ant manner had made her conquest long 
ago, and as her mistress continually abused 
him to her, he had kept his hold on her af- 
fections. Now she came into the darkened 
drawing-room, fluttering in fresh black 
head-streamers, rustling in new crape and 
bombazine, a smile on her face, although 
her handkerchief, as in decency bound, was 
pressed to her eye. 

** A sad time we've had of it, Mr. Hugh. 
It’s a pity you weren't here to see her be- 
fore she died, poor lady. I’m sure often’s 
the time I’ve vowed I would leave her; and 
what her temper sometimes used to be, no 
mortal could tell.” From force of habit, 
Mrs. Parkyns’s own temper had bolted with 
her, as it always did when she got on that 
subject ; but recollecting herself, she pulled 
up, and melted literally as well as figura- 
tively. ‘* But she was a good mistress and 
a liberal one. Ah! you'll be a rich man 
now, Mr. Hugh.” 

‘*T wished to see you, Parkyns, to thank 
you for your great thoughtfulness in send- 
ing me that message. It reached me too 
late to be sure, but that was no fault of 
yours.” 

‘* It was addressed all right enough, Mr. 
Hugh ; that I'm certain of. I made Miss 
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Winter copy it out, for I don’t know over- 
much myself about them foreign names; 
and, to tell you the honest truth—for I 
wouldn’t take credit where I don’t deserve 
it —I only spoke of writing, and it was 
Miss Winter thought of telegraphing.” 

**Oh, Miss Winter. How is she? I had 
almost forgotten her.” 

‘* She’s well enough now. How she may 
be hereafter’ll depend on what Miss Chil- 
dersleigh left her, for she hasn’t a six- 
pence.” 

And Parkyns looked curiously at Hugh. 
Although the excitement of the meeting had 
made her forgetful for a moment, she re- 
membered now it was a question of bequest 
to herself. 

‘*Then, poor girl, I fear shell be in- 
differently off. She’s got nothing more 
than seventy pounds a year; and that re- 
minds me, Parkyns, there’s five hundred for 

ou.” 

‘*Five, Mr. Hugh; and little enough, ’'m 
sure, after all the years I’ve been fussing 
over her, and muddling after, and putting 
up with her tantrums. Why, bless you, if 
you were only to add the natural rest she’s 
robbed me of, it would make the waking 
time twice as long again. But, after all, 
for one that would have done more, there’s 
ten might have done less; and she didn’t 
mean badly, poor soul, I do believe.” 

‘**T only wish she had left Miss Winter 
better provided for.” 

‘** She’s got enough, Mr. Hugh. I won- 
der to hear you, sir. She’s been here but 
two years, and done little enough at that; 
and I’ve lived in her very room for twenty. 
Yet I don’t mean that, either. I should 
have been glad if she had left the girl seven 
hundred a year for the matter of that. I’ve 
saved money, and Lucy Winter never had 
money to save, and never will of her own 
earning: and then Miss Childersleigh al- 
ways promised to provide for her; I will 
say that. Perhaps you'd like to tell her 
yourself, sir? ” 

‘*Not I, Parkyns. As I’ve no better 
news, I must ask you to do it forme. Yet 
stay, I don’t know. Perhaps I ought to do 
it. She may think I’m Miss Childersleigh’s 
heir.” 

‘*Why, you don’t ever mean to tell me 
you’re not!” shriecked Parkyns. ‘* You 
don’t mean to say she’s thrown you over, 
and for them banker people, too?” 

‘* Never mind that now, Parkyns,” said 
Childersleigh, and the hard ring of his voice 
checked any display of sympathy; ‘* would 

ou mind taking. my compliments to Miss 
Winter, and asking if she could spare me 
ten minutes?” 


AGAINST TIME. 


He longed, and yet feared, for the time 
when he should be alone, free to brood 
among the wrecks of his hopes. In the 
meantime, he took a Spartan pleasure in 
courting tasks, and discharging them down 
in their very drudgery of detail, and in 
carrying himself as if he felt as little as he 
showed ; yet all the time he despised him- 
self for a braggadocio. For the interview 
with Lucy Winter, he only wished it over. 
He looked for a scene, and scenes he hated. 
All he knew of her was from occasional 
glimpses, caught during his rare visits to 
Harley Street. He had seen her, perhaps, 
some twenty times; heard her open her 
lips about half as often. He had thought 
of her as a rather light and pretty bit of 
furniture, that used to make the gloomy 
old rooms look the gloomier by contrast. 
When Miss Childersleigh spoke sharply to 
her, in his hearing, as she spoke sharply to 
every one, it roused his latent chivalry a 
shade the more than when she abused 
Parkyns. Lucy was young, although un- * 
gainly and angular; and Parkyns was a red- 
nosed, middle-aged woman, perfectly able 
to hold her own, if she liked. His common 
sense, moreover, told him Lucy was well- 
off where she was, and that his interference 
would only make things worse for her; so, 
—— Parkyns was disposed to be pla- 
tonically jealous of Mr. Hugh’s preferences, 
he had done nothing that even her per- 
verted ingenuity could twist into cause of 
offence. 

It had been Parkyns’s first idea that she 
ought to come down to play propriety ; but 
with the recollection of Hugh’s unaffected 
indifference fresh in her mind, she magnani- 
mously let their interview be a tete-a-tete. 
So enter Lucy alone, very shy and very 
shrinking, scarcely daring to raise her large 
hazel eyes, but timidly stealing glances 
through their long, brown fringes. 

‘*My apology for disturbing you at a 
time like this, Miss Winter, must be my 
wish that you should know as soon as pos- 
sible what Miss Childersleigh’s arrange- 
ments are, and, besides, I must thank you 
on my own account for thinking of me as 
“a tells me you did.” 

‘*]—really Idid nothing. It was Mrs. 
Parkyns who thought you would wish to 
He <y as succeeding to Miss Childers- 
eigh.” 

n As for my succeeding to Miss Childers- 
leigh, Miss Winter, on that score you might 
have spared your kindness. But that re- 
minds me. Nothing but business would 
have induced me to trouble you now; and 





deeply grieved I am that mine is not more 
pleasant. I well know you had every rea- 




















AGAINST TIME. 


son to believe you would find yourself amp- 
ly provided for; but ——” 

‘** But what?” said the girl, staring up 
boldly and half angrily in his face — ‘‘ but 
what? You don’t mean to tell me surely 
that Miss Childersleigh . 

‘* Just like the rest of us!” sneered 
Hugh to himself, ‘‘ only she shows it some- 
thing more naively. She hasn't the strength 
to be a hypocrite, that’s all;” and shrug- 
ging his shoulders slightly, his voice hard- 
ened as he went on, — 

‘** She leaves you, Miss Winter, an annu- 
ity of seventy pounds.” 

Lucy sunk down on a sofa close by, 
crossed her arms on the cushions, and rest- 
ing her head on them, broke into a storm 
of sobs that shook her slight figure convul- 
sively. Childersleigh looked on unmoved, 
except that his features assumed an amused 
expression, slightly mingled with contempt 
and disappointment. He felt almost grate- 
ful to her for raising him in his own eyes, 
as he thought how much better in every 
way he, hardened man of the world as he 
was, bore the blow that had fallen on him 
than this unformed girl, who seemed born the 
incarnation of worldly wisdom. In his first 
compassion for her, a had treated her, in 
thought as in act, with a respectful observ- 
ance, that would have been overstrained 
had it not been for her forlorn condition. 
Now, he studied her half indifferently, as a 
oe piece of art, flesh and blood truly, 

ut worse than soulless. He traced resem- 
blances in the heavy braids of rich brown 
un-chignoned hair, and the graceful head 
they twisted round, to those of an old love 
of his — Titian’s ‘* St. Catherine,” in the 
Louvre; wondered that he had never re- 
marked the graceful fall of her shoulders 
even through her badly cut dresses; and 
+ nap how many years must pass before 
those shoulder-blades softened into lines of 
purer beauty. Pity, he moralized, all 
should be marred by so grovelling a mind. 

Brought to herself by his silence, Lucy 
started suddenly up, to catch the expres- 
sion flitting from his features. The light 
that seemed to break on her acted more 
powerfully than any restorative could have 
done. Her brow flushed and darkened, 
and flushed again. Flashes of anger broke 
from her swimming eyes, like lightning from 
rain-clouds, and Childersleigh stood as- 
tounded and almost terrified at the trans- 
formation. Almost as quickly as it had 
risen, the tumult of feeling died down, the 
sobs came the more violently for the sudden 
check, while the pent-back tears streamed 
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‘*Do forgive my folly, Mr. Childersleigh. 
I forgot f could not hope you should under- 
stand me; but it almost breaks my heart. 
Can you fancy me so mean as to cry for the 
money she might have left me? But I did 
believe she had come to care for me, when 
she promised that it should be her charge 
that I never came to trouble in the future. 
And now I am without a friend, and I know 
I never had one.” 

Revulsion of feeling deprived Childers- 
leigh, for the moment, of thought and 
speech. He never doubted her sincerity. 
He would have done it if he could, but 
there was something in her accents that 
carried conviction in spite of him. He felt 
so utterly humiliated at his own blasphe- 
mous sneers over feelings he had been too 
dull to appreciate, so remorseful at having 
actually glorified his own hard worldliness 
at her cost. He felt more bashful and less 
at ease than even Lucy herself, and shrunk 
from the réle of comforter, much as he 
longed to play it. So completely did she 
occapy his thoughts, that for the moment 
he almost forgot that the afternoon had 
made his own prospects a blank. Perhaps, 
on the whole he was less annoyed than 
thankful, when Hooker, softly opening the 
door, paused and stood bowing apologeti- 
cally with his fingers on the handle. 

‘*IT beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Hugh, 
I’m sure; but I understood it was Mrs. 
Parkyns you were talking to;” and he 
looked so suspiciously unconscious, and so 
decorously proper, that Hugh would have 
given a handsome cheque for an excuse for 
knocking him down. 

‘*What do you want, Hooker? I am 
engaged with Miss Winter, you see.” 

** Nothing very particular, sir. I only 
came to take your orders in some points, 
but of course they can wait your conven- 
ience.” 

And Hooker still kept hold of the handle 
with an expression on his face that made 
Hugh curb himself for his companion’s 
sake. 

** Go to the devil,” was what rose to his 
lips, but ‘‘ Stay a moment, Hooker; I'll 
come down-stairs with you,” was all that 
fell from them. 

He stepped up to Lucy, and this time 
pressed her hand in honest warmth. 

‘‘ Trust in me as a friend, Miss Winter; 
and believe that all I can do for you, I will 
do. Unluckily for the moment, my future is 
nearly as much of a blank as I fear yours is.” 

Without a blush this time, she raised to 
him eyes full of gratitude and surprise ; but 


fast on her black dress, as she murmured |he had turned to leave the room without 


out in broken accents, — 


waiting for her answer. 
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I. 


* nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. . .. 


DANTE. 


**Q Russta, my cradle, my home, my 
mother! Thou hast no heaven-aspiring 
mountains, no brilliant cities, no jo 
cathedrals and palaces, no picturesque cas- 
tles, whose romantic associations carry the 
poet back to the glories of the past; no pil- 
grim-artists look upon thee as the fairy-land, 
within whose borders they can revel in the 
eternal beauties of nature and of art — thou 
hast nothing save thy vast green steppes, 
through which mighty rivers roll their soli- 
tary, sombre waves — nothing save thy blue 
sky, extending limitless as far and wide as 
the eye can reach! What then is it, that 
attracts me irresistibly to thee? Here, 
amidst the snow-clad Alps, surrounded by 
blooming meadows and rich pastures, 
hemmed in by the blue waters of placid 


lakes, my glance turns longingly to thee! I 


would gladly give all the riches of the world 
for the fleet horse, which would carry me 
across the steppes, for the lithe canoe, which 
would rock me on the waves of the Dnjeper. 
—lI hear thy voice saying: Return to me, I 
need my sons; here alone can, they thrive, 
the Titans, who are to rule the future desti- 
nies of nations, for here alone have they 
territory enough to walk on, and air enoug 
to breathe in! ” 

These words, written by Gogol, while liv- 
ing in Switzerland, an exile from Russia, deep 
longing consuming his large heart, resounded 
in my ears again and again. Cities and 
forests were left behind, the boundless plain 
lay before me, the solitude of the steppe 
surrounded me with its peculiar charms. I 


had ample time for dreaming, a dis-" 
i 


turbed me. Opposite me sat old Marfa 
Iwanowna, the most faithful and affectionate 








creature in the world, but as silent as the 
grave. It was frequently said, that she 
had never ventured to address her mistress 
of her own accord; which, considering her 
long and troubled life, was saying much. 
Whenever I questioned her, she was sure to 
answer in just as few words as were abso- 
lutely necessary ; or she confined her reply 
to the customary: ‘‘I hear what my lady 
is saying.” 

She had been sent by Princess Souwanoff 
to meet me at Poltawa, thence to escort 
me on a journey of several days to Li- 
gouwka, one of the estates of the Princess, 

On the box of our travelling-coach, by 
the side of Andrea, the stately coachman, 
sat Wassili, whose face betrayed the promi- 
nent features of keenness and cunning, 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Central 
Russia. The thick, curly hair and the 
black, sparkling eyes gave him a pleasing 
appearance ; a fact, of which he was evi- 
dently conscious, for I saw him now and 
then furtively smoothing his hair with a fine 
comb. His black velvet jacket without 
sleeves fitted his graceful form closely ; the 
red flannel shirt, whose sleeves covered 
a well-shapen, muscular arm, was clean and 
a the large silver buckles of his belt 
shone brightly in the sun. Wassili had not 
spent the winter at St. Petersburg in vain; 
his manners had the fine touch of the capi- 
tal. As a true son of Central Russia, he 
was full of song, and I delighted in listen- 
ing to the pathetic and plaintive airs, so 
common among his class, which grey- 
bearded old Andrea accompanied in his 
deep bass voice. The horses would point 
their ears at the sound, and run faster, the 
little bell of our ‘* troika ” tinkle louder and 
more merrily, and I lean back and gaze at 
the sky, until my eyes grew weary. — When 
I awoke, we had gone a long, long distance, 
old Marfa Iwanowna nodded ber head 
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heavily, Wassili was telling the coachman 
in an undertone all about the splendors of 
St. Petersburg; of the emperor’s golden 
room in the winter-palace, and the miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin in St. Isaac’s, 
literally studded with diamonds. 

On we journeyed towards the East, 
across silvery but quiet streams, which mir- 
rored no bustling cities, which were not 
covered with barges and boats, on whose 
silent waters floated nothing save the cum- 
bersome ferry-boat, that transferred the 
travellers from shore to shore. The only 
sign of life was a poor miserable hovel 
half hidden in the dank reeds, in front of 
which the naked children of the ferry-man 
played in the warm sunshine. I gave a few 
copecks to the children, and a many- 
colored ribbon to the mother; they gazed 
at me in astonishment, and kissed the hem 
of my dress. 

What brought me hither, into the green 
steppe? That is easily told. The grand- 
son of Princess Souwanoff, Count Nicolai 
Kuriakin, had lately married my cousin, 

‘whose foster-sister [ was. The wedding 
had taken place at Ligouwka. ‘The young 
couple could not spend the summer (as it 
was at first intended that they should) with 
the grandmother, Nicolai having been un- 
expectedly promoted to an important posi- 
tion on a foreign mission, whither he had 
to repair at once. In order therefore, that 
the Princess might not be left entirely 
alone, my cousin had requested me to leave 
charming Peterhof and to come to Ligouwka 
as soon as possible. 

A friend of the family, whom an inspect- 
ing-tour took as far as Poltawa, had es- 
corted me thither. At Poltawa I was met 
by acommodious ‘‘ tarantass ” and a numer- 
ous retinue of servants under old Marfa’s 
orders. Iwas very glad to take leave of 
the general, for to me the real poetry of 
travelling only began, when I left the dusky 
road with its monotony of station-houses, 
quarrelling postillions, and drunken team- 
sters behind me, and emerged free and un- 
trammelled, from the streets of Poltawa 
into the vast green plain stretching before 
me. 

A two days’ journey would bring me to 
my place of destination. It was towards 
the end of May, when the steppes are ar- 
rayed in their richest colors, and covered 
with an abundance of flowers of the most 
varied hues. As far as the eye can reach 
stretches the beautiful soft-green carpet, 
and above it a lovely deep-blue sky. The 


only interruptions are scattering hillocks or 
eminences, standing out here and there 
against the even line of the horizon. The in- 
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habitants call them Tartar-graves. What 
ae they may have served once, is not 
nown. All have the same shape: a round 
earthen wall encircling a kettle-shaped hol- 
low, into which one descends through a nar- 
row opening in the embankment. In some 
instances this entrance connects with a sort 
of court-yard, hedged in by a low fence. 
In response to my enquiry, Wassili told me 
wonderful stories of hidden treasures, and 
of spirits of murdered Tartar-princes, which 
are said to ride around these hills by night 
on phantom-horses, breathing forth poison- 
ous miasmas from their nostrils into the 
faces of those who dare to approach them 
with avaricious intent. During the day, in the 
genial sunshine, the old Tartars loved to 
sleep under the cool sward; for the only 
guards visible at that time were the dull 
and heavy bustards, perched on the walls 
and fences immovable, and looking very 
solemn. When Andrea, on passing them, 
clacked his whip, these birds would make a 
clumsy attempt at flying.— Occasionally I 
espied in the dim distance a shepherd's hut, 
a pack of barking dogs roaming around it, 
a ‘*tabun” with a number of fiery wild 
horses near it. Now and then we would 
meet a long row of low teams, laden with 
wool, which they were carting to market. 

With these exceptions everything was 
quiet and solitary around me. I heard the 
shrili ery of the parrot of the steppes, the 
peculiar whistling noise of the weasels and 
‘* zuslikis” in their holes in the g*ound; 
the sun came down hot and scorching, and 
the grass was gently rustling in the wind, 
which swept across the plain from time to 
time. 

Towards noon we arrived at a small vil- 
lage, inhabited by free Cossacks. We halted 
in front of the ‘‘kabach” or tavern; the 
horses-had to be fed and needed rest. I 
went into the house, Marfa and Wassili fol- 
lowing me; the latter loaded with baskets 
and boxes, which, besides the tea-machine, 
contained all that is needed on journeys in 
Russia. The room, into which I was led 
by the wife of the kabach-keeper, was clean 
and cheerful. In one corner of it stood a 
shrine, richly ornamented with images of 
saints, a burning lamp hanging in front of 
it. A couple of chairs, a table and an 
empty cot completed the furniture, which is 
the customary one all over Russia. The 
houses of the peasants in the central prov- 
inces are distinguished for their greater 
neatness ; the walls, the ceiling and the floor 
are whitewashed every week, which gives 
an appearance of cleanliness to these clay- 
huts. 

The hours, which I passed in the room 
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waiting, were tedious ones. The steaming 
‘*samowar” was brought in, Marfa Iwan- 
owna unpacked cups, plates, pastry, cold 
meat and preserves and made the tea; I 
could not eat much; the air in the low room 
was stifling, innumerable flies and mosqui- 
toes were about; at the half-open door stood 
a crowd of curious children, watching me 
and my movements with close attention. 
When I called one to me, the child would 
come slowly, with head bowed down and 
hanging lip, while the rest ran off, to ap- 
proach the door again stealthily after a 
while. The dialect was foreign to me, I 
could not understand one half of what the 
talkative ‘* Matuschka” was telling me. I 
felt no inclination to read and became very 
impatient, so much so, that I was more 
than once on the point of inciting good-na- 
tured old Marfa to a quarrel, had I not 
‘ been fully convinced beforehand, that her 
sole answer to my most trivial and unjust 
reproaches would have been none other 
save the customary: ‘‘I hear what my lady 
is saying.” Iwas delighted, when Wassili 
ut his fine frizzled head into the room at 
ast, announcing, that the ‘‘ carriage was 
ready.” I arranged the cushions of the 
‘* tarantass ” as comfortably as possible ; to 
the joltings of the vehicle I had by this 
time grown fully accustomed. The land- 
lord and his wife were loud in their thanks 
for the silver coins they had received ; they 
bowed to the very ground and gave me a 
** God bless the fair lady.” 

Pursued by barking dogs, grunted and 
bellowed at by all kinds of domestic ani- 
mals, we dashed off along the muddy vil- 
lage-street, to regain the main-road. Now 
and then we would still meet a fine-looking 
Cossack, taking his prancing horse to water, 
or a couple of pretty Cossack-girls, who re- 
turned, singing from the river, carrying 
large bundles of washed linen on their 
heads ; soon however everything was quiet 
and desolate again as before. 

Towards evening the atmosphere became 
delightfully cool. The setting sun scattered 
a flood of shining red clouds across the sky 
—his glowing orb was sending many-col- 
ored rays in all directions. I had never 
witnessed so beautiful a sunset. ‘* O Rus- 
sia, my cradle, my home, my mother — 
towards thee I am drawn in undying affec- 
tion!” , 

Darkness set in without the transition 
of the long twilight such as we are wont to 
have in the North; and with it the brilliant 
display of the stars, which twinkle like di- 
minutive suns in the deep-blue firmament. 
— Andrea knows his way well and _ the 
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nodded on his seat, although we were dash- 

ing along with fearful rapidity. The light 
vehicle seemed to fly across the plain, the 

horses were panting wildly, shaking their’ 
flaming manes and stamping the ground 

with their hoofs. Yes, there is no travel- 

ling to be compared to that in the steppes ; 

in the. green, solitary steppes ! 

**We shall soon reach Ligouwka,” said 
Andrea on the evening of the second day, 

pointing at a dark, narrow streak on the 

horizon. 

‘* That is the park,” observed Wassili, 

adding proudly, ‘‘ we have the finest trees 

of any that grow between the Don and the 
Dnjeper. They are not as beautiful as 
those on the islands near St. Petersburg — 
but they are very fine and very tall. Our 
Princess spends vast sums of money on 
them.” 

Wassili would undoubtedly have told me 
a great deal more about the charms of Li- 
gouwka, had my attention at that moment 
not been attracted in another direction. We 
were slowly crossing the dry bed of a rivu- 
let, whose banks had been gradually washed 
away deeper and deeper. I ordered An- 
drea to halt, in order to ascend the steep 
acclivity, covered with loose stones, on foot. 
Above me, on the brink of the bank, rising 
at this place to a height, from which an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country 
might be had, I discerned the figure of a 
woman. She seemed to be lost in thought, 
appearing neither to hear nor to see us; I 
approached to within a few paces, without 
being noticed by her. I had grown warm 
by the unwonted exertion, and, taking off my 
plaid, I called for Wassili, who followed 
me at sume distance, to carry it. The sound 
of my voice startled the woman. She turned 
hastily round; I could plainly see her face, 
which was shadowed by a broad-brimmed 
felt-hat. I recognized its fine, regular fea- 
tures, which bore marks of former beauty. 
Dark, sunken eyes, appearing dispropor- 
tionately large on account of the emaciated 
face, stared at me. I stood still as if rooted 
to the ground ; —I imagined for a moment 
that I was looking into the face of a Me- 
dusa. Inexorable, icy rigidity, haughty, 
stolid suffering were the expression of the 
tightly-compressed lips! For some mo- 
ments we stood there face to face. There 
seemed to be no doubt, that she was no or- 
dinary peasant-woman, although her dress 
was that usually worn by this class. 

I addressed her; instead of a reply, she 
turned her back upon me with an angry 
movement, answering Marfa’s and Wassili’s 
low courtesies by a few brief words. At a 
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loud call from her, a light-haired boy of 
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about twelve years, who had lain hidden in 
the grass close by, came forward. She 
took from his hand a gun, which seemed to 
be too heavy for the child and flung it 
across her shoulder, while, talking to the 
boy, who walked by her side bare-headed 
and bare-footed, she hastened away, with- 
out so much as another glance at me. I 
looked after her—she was a remarkable 
person! Tall and slender, she wore a dark- 
brown dress of coarse material, held to- 
gether round the waist by a leathern belt, 
and short enough to allow the heavy calf- 
skin boots to be seen, which covered her feet 
and ancles. This costume was of the simplest 
and most ordinary order worn by the lower 
classes ; but her gait and carriage evidently 
belonged to a higher sphere in society. The 
few words, which I had overheard, bespoke 
the foreigner; for although her dialect was 
pure and her speech pertectly faultless, I 
could yet detect a certain peculiar foreign 
accent. 

** Who was that woman?” I inquired of 
Marfa. I observed her and Wassili looking 
at each other in evident embarrassment. 
She replied : 

‘* She is a lady, but Her Highness does 
not like to have her spoken of.” 

That answer: prevented me from asking 
any further questions. I took my seat in 
the carriage once more and fell into medi- 
tations ; young as I was, I had experienced 
enough to read in the weary, careworn fea- 
tures the story of a sad and miserable life. 

The barking of dogs and the cries of 
children called me from my revery. We 
were entering Ligouwka—a large neat- 
looking village of about four hundred in- 
habitants, with cheerful, well-kept houses, 
bespeaking a more than ordinary degree of 
affluence. In the centre of the village 
stood the handsome church, with its dome, 
white walls and copper-covered roof, look- 
ing as if spirit-hands had transplanted it 
in a night from the Sergiewskaja in St. 
Petersburg to Ligouwka. During our 
journey I had frequently observed this 
peculiar uniformity of church-architec- 
ture. The house of the priest, painted in 
colors and surrounded by stunted cherry- 
trees, stood not far off. From it a broad, 
carefully kept path led to the manor. 

The manor was an extensive country 
residence, consisting of only two stories, 
with innumerable verandas, arcades and 
balconies, a perfect summer-palace, from 
every side of which the garden could be 
entered by more than one door. Every 


pillar and trellis was encircled by vines; 
on the steps leading to the lower veranda 
orange and palm-trees were ranged in 
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pleasing order. In the open half stood a 
tea-table, lighted by a hanging lamp. I 
immediately recognized the tranquil and 
mild countenance of the Princess, who 
reclined in a large armchair, gazing upon 
the peaceful scene without, on which the 
moon shed her gentle light. From the 
blossoming trees and shrubs emanated fra- 
grant odors; servants and waiting-maids 
were moving about noiselessly — the picture 
was one of profound peace! 

The carriage drove up to the garden- 
gate, I alighted and hastened to meet the 
Princess on the landing of the nearest 
flight of steps. 

**You have come at last, my child! 
Will you stay with me at my dear Li- 
gouwka?” said her kindly voice. And 
when, instead of replying, I kissed her 
hands, she continued : 

‘*For some time, at least, you may not 
find it very tedious. We have some 
visitors here yet. By and by it will be 
more quiet, and you will be obiiged to 
think of fitting entertainment. Above all 
else we shall try to restore the fresh color 
on your cheeks, which the season at the 
capital with its balls and parties has caused 
to fade. Riding, driving, walking and 
reading are better occupations for you. . . 
Bonsoir, Michael Feodorowitsch,” she in- 
terrupted herself, turning to an old gentle- 
man, dressed in a white summer-coat with 
gilt buttons denoting his rank of general, 
who slowly ascended the steps. 

‘*My friend, allow me to introduce my 
grand-niece, Olga Petrowna, who has but 
just arrived.” 

I made a courtesy, the old general shook 
me cordially by the hand, said a few pleas- 
ant words and sat down at the tea-table. 
The other guests soon made their appear- 
ance; the late papers I had brought were 
read with much interest, and a lively and 
merry conversation ensued. After tea some 
took a promenade in the park, others sat 
down to a game of whist with the Princess. 
At ten o'clock supper was served, and at 
midnight I retired to a comfortable rest, 
which, after the fatigues of the long jour- 
ney, I greatly needed. 

Weeks went by. The guests, for the 
most part old friends of the Princess, left 
one after the other. We remained alone; 
by ‘*we” I understand a numerous ret- 
inue, to which, beside a large number 
of superior servants, also belonged super- 
intendents, inspectors, housekeepers, etc. 
Our party at table consisted of from ten 
to twelve persons, the Princess being in the 
habit, when in the country, of dining with 
her head-servants. We were rarely inter- 
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rupted by visitors. Ligouwka is the centre 
of the extensive estates belonging to the 
Souwanoff family, and hence at some dis- 
tance from those of the neighbors. We 
could travel about for several days, without 
crossing our boundary-line. 

T had always been devotedly attached to 
the Princess, although I had not been in 
very intimate relations with her at St. 
Petersburg. er gentleness, amiability and 
mirth won her the affections of the young. 
During our present country-life, I learned 
to love her more and more. She also 
seemed to be pleased with my society; she 
took me always with her, when she made 
a tour through the fields, ia order to satisfy 
herself personally, — in spite of her seventy 
years, which had by no means impaired her 
activity and energy — that her orders had 
been properly carried out. In the evening 
I had to read and play to her. In the 
parlor stood two magnificent grand pianos 
of Erard, which awakened anew my love 
for music. It did not take me long to find 
out that many pieces affected her pain- 
fully ; she never indeed said anything, but 
she became silent, and frequently 1 saw 
tears running down her faded cheeks. I 
supposed these sad emotions were caused 
by the remembrance of her grand-daugh- 
ter, who had died about a year ago. I 
should have been but too glad to converse 
with the Princess on that sad event, — on 
account of which she was still wearing 
deep mourning, — an exchange of sentiment 
often proving a great relief; but my cousin 
had written to me expressly to say, that I 
was never to mention the name of her hus- 
band’s sister and in fact avoid all and every 
allusion to the past. 

There was one other observation, which 
T could not help making. On certain days 
of the week the Princess would take a 
drive, accompanied by no servant but the 
coachman; she remained absent for several 
hours and when she returned, she was, if 
not more sad, at least more serious than 
usual. I had several times offered to 
accompany her; but she had declined my 
company and never informed me even, 
quite contrary to her usual custom, where 
she had been. Involuntarily my mind con- 
nected these excursions with the singular 
person, whom I had met shortly before my 
arrival at Ligouwka. That sombre coun- 


tenance and its dark and dismal eyes 
haunted me again and again. 

One evening, after the Princess had been 
especially tender and confidential towards 
me, | took courage and related my adven- 
ture to her, and once having launched out 
into the subject of confessions, I added, 
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that I felt greatly worried at the thought, 
lest her solitary excursions were in some 
way connected with my fair unknown. The 
Princess listened very attentively. When 
I looked up at her, dreading lest my indis- 
cretion were greatly displeasing her, she 
said gently : ° 

‘*You are a good girl, and far more 
sensible and collected than is absolutely 
necessary for one of your age. Something 
in your nature, especially in your eyes, 
reminds me frequently of a person whom, 
next to my dear Nicolai, I have loved most 
tenderly, far more so, in fact, than poor 
Alexandrina herself, for whose sake I 
am still wearing these mourning robes. 
Therefore I shall speak to you of things, 
which except to Nicolai I mention to no one ; 
it may do my heart good to do so, if I can 
have the warm sympathy of a tender heart 
like your own. Have you never heard in 
our circles in St. Petersburg the name of 
Clemence d’Orville ? ” 

I bethought myself a moment — then 
replied : 

** Certainly, I have! You mean the 
handsome and talented girl, who has for 
years been your adopted daughter? Gen- 
eral Kornikoff said only the other day at a 
concert, that she had been one of the most 
eminent artistes he had ever known, and that 
no pianiste had ever moved him as deeply 
as had Clemence d’Orville.” 

** That was very kind in Kornikoff,” said 
the Princess with a sad smile. ‘* Listen to 
me then, Olga — that Clemence, of whom 
he spoke, the lovely and caressed girl, and 
the broken down and wretched woman 
whom you saw, are one and the same 
person.” 

‘* Impossible!” I exclaimed. 

**It is a fact, nevertheless. What dire 
concatenation of circumstances it was, which 
shrouded a blooming, rich life in icy dark- 
ness, I cannot now tell you. Dark clouds 


like these are not for such as you. But I 
shall tell you something at least. It will 


soon be four years, since Clemence arrived 
here in the dead of winter, the sting of 
death in her heart! She had left my house 
and travelled night and day, in order to put 
thousands of miles between herself and 
Petersburg. A nervous fever threw her on 
a sick-bed immediately after her arrival. I 
could not come hither to nurse her, although 
it nearly broke my heart to think of her in 
this solitude, alone and without any medi- 
cal assistance. The wedding of my grand- 
daughter Alexandrina was at hand; I had 
to stay at home, were it but for the sake of 
: * 
stopping the qu’en dira-t-on’s of the world. 





Clemence was for a long time on the point 
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of death; it would have been better for her, 
if death had taken her. She recovered. 
When she was sufficiently convalescent to 
be up and about, she left this house and 
went to live in a hut, which you have not 
seen yet, but which old Polycarp had inhab- 
ited for years. Its dreary solitude, and the 
proximity of one of the numerous Tartar- 
graves, frightened my servants to such a 
degree as to prevent any one of them from 
becoming the good old man’s successor. 
The typhus, which came near destroying 
Clemence, had made fearful ravages among 
the villagers; the family of the chief-gar- 
dener had all died, except little Dimitri, 
who had formerly been a great favorite and 
— of Clemence’s. She took him into 
er hut. Soon after her final recovery and 
when she had fairly entered upon her sol- 
itary life, she wrote me a letter, — the first 
and only one, which I have received from 
her since that time. In it she requested 
me, never to divulge by word or hint what 
had happened; she said, she had forever 
closed with the past and would stifle every 
remembrance of it. She quoted the words 
which Dante puts into the mouth of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini: ‘* Nessun maggior dolore, 
che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella mis- 
eria! ” No greater pain, than the remem- 
brance of happy days in the time of misery ! 
All the beautiful in life and in art she had 
loved, she declared to be mere vanity and 
falsehood, and was determined to shun it. 
Having alas! escaped death that time, she 
desired to live in peace during the short 
stay allotted to her. Peace, however, as 
she expressed it, she could only secure and 
enjoy, if not a sound of the past ever 
reached her again.—She kept her word — 
she sundered all her former ties. During 
the last four years she has had no intercourse 
whatever with any of her former associates, 
except with myself. She went so far as to 
disuse her native tongue; not a word of 
French or German has fallen from her lips. 
With an undauntable energy she applied 
herself to our language, which had until 
then remained entirely foreign to her. She 
determined never again to listen to the 
sound of music; in my opinion, the greatest 
sacrifice she imposed upon herself. Clem- 
ence compassed her intention— she still 
lives, but is virtually dead.” 
‘** Has she any occupation?” I ventured 
to ask during the pause that followed. 
**She is busying herself,” replied the 
Princess, ‘‘ in cultivating the little piece of 
garden and field around her hut with Di- 
mitri’s assistance. She has also taken up the 


thorough study of the flora, which is found 
in the steppes, and translates books on bot- 
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any from French into Russian. Dimitri, 
young as he is, is a very talented boy, and 
she takes great pride in educating him. , 
You would be greatly astonished to see 
how much knowledge there is contained in 
that little light-haired head. In winter they 
are frequently snowed up for days and weeks, 
and when they have not a sufficiency of pro- 
visions in the house, they have been known 
to suffer from hunger. At such times wolves 
have more than once attacked them, and if 
Clemence had not learned the use of fire- 
arms, they would often be in danger of their 
lives.” 

‘* And has she really lived in that way for 
years?” 

‘For four entire years! God alone 
knows the state of her mind and heart. At 
first 1 thought, that this total renunciation 
of her former life and its amenities was 
nothing but the momentary expression of a 
paroxysm of mental suffering. I was mis- 
taken. She never inquires after the people 
or the conditions in which, and among 
whom, she spent her earlier years; she even 
refused to see Nicolai again, for whom she 
had always felt a more than common inter- 
est. She is apparently drawn towards me 
by the thought, that it would be cruel to 
turn away from an old woman, who in all 

robability can live but a few years longer. 

believed the death of Alexandrina would 
affect her deeply; when I imparted the 
news to her, she listened silently and with 
evident indifference. May God pardon him, 
who made her to be what she now is! Even 
though he would, he could never atone for 
his crime. Poor, poor Clemence! I took 
some books to her the other day. She 
looked very, very sick. Dimitri told me 
that a severe cough is troubling her night 
and day. I remonstrated with her, I be- 
sought her even, to be more careful of her- 
self; but I know alas! too well, that she 
will not do it. Iam much afraid, that she 
is more ill than she herself admits.” 

**What do the servants say about her, 
and her strange mode of life? They must 
of course remember having seen her here 
under very different circumstances.” 

‘*The peasants think she is demented, 
and meet her with that superstitious awe, 
which lunatics often inspire among that ¢lass. 
That does not prevent them, however, from 
turning to the ‘silent lady,’ as they call 
her, for help and advice in sickness and 
troubles.” 

Here the Princess broke off our conver- 
sation, and I did not wish to appear idly 
curious by asking further questions. 

We lived on in our usual way, the Prin- 
cess seemingly redoubling her tenderness 
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for me since the day on which she confided 
to me the secret that oppressed her. 
When she returned from her regular visits 
to the solitary woman, she no longer needed 
to conceal her emotions and tears from me. 
The heart-felt sympathy, which I bore the 
once loved and admired Clemence, was 
‘ balm to her feelings. The thought of the 
remote and solitary hut, haunted me inces- 
santly ; my imagination revelled in the most 
wonderful and wildest fancies regarding its 
mysterious inmate. That her history was 
interwoven in that of Alexandrina, the Prin- 
cess’s granddaughter, I inferred from some 
occasional remarks made by Nicolai. I was 
all the more anxious to know how! 

* * * * 

Several weeks had elapsed since the in- 
terview just related. We were sitting in 
the open hall. Everything reminded me 
of the evening of my arrival; the lighted 
lamp suspended over the tea-table, the sil- 
ver samowar humming its tune, the silent 
servants gliding noiselessly about the room. 
Princess Souwanoff desired her arm-chair 
to be rolled near the window, in order to 
catch every breath of the cool evening 
breeze, which followed the oppressive heat 
of the day. The flowers and the shrubbery 
exhaled narcotic perfumes; the moon rose 
gradually above the trees; in the distance 
was heard the melancholy song of the har- 
vesters, who were spending the night in 
the open field. A peaceful picture — but 
no less a saddening one ! 

I turned towards the Princess ; she looked 
pale and fatigued. I went up to her, and 
asked how she felt. 

‘*I feel very weary to-day,” she said 
smiling; ‘* but that is anything but strange 
considering my sixty-eight years. Do not 
be alarmed in the least, a few days of rest 
will restore my equilibrium.” 

After a pause she added : 

‘© Your resemblance to Clemence strikes 
me more and more every day. Your eyes, 
especially when you look serious, have al- 
ways appeared very familiar to me. Now 
that your nature, in consequence of the con- 
stant intercourse with an old woman, most. 
probably, has attained a greater repose and 
maturity, the resemblance is undeniable. — 
Do not feel sorry for it, ma petite; you are 
all the dearer to me on tbat account.” 

‘* Have you seen her to-day ?” I ventured 
to ask. 

The Princess sighed. 

**I do not know,” she said, ‘* whether I 
am to hope on, or to despair. There is a 
change going on in Clemence, which pleases 
me much, but frightens me at the same time. 





* 
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, awe and more communicative; the other 
ay she inquired for the first time after Ni- 
colai and his young wife; she even desired 
me to speak of them and listened with much 
interest. It is barely possible, that she 
gradually emerges from her self-inflicted 
solitude and inanition; on the other hand 
this change may be produced by intense 
physical suffering.” 
I preferred to take the more cheering 
view and endeavored to reassure the Prin- 
cess, by telling her, that this unnatural state 
of things must come to an end, and Clem- 
ence once more long to be with those who 
loved her. 
My kind patroness kissed me for speak- 
ing so confidently, but looked incredulous 
withal. 
‘* You are young and hence do not know 
that mental pain and anguish and disap- 
pointment may cause us to prefer a state of 
quietude and torpidity. This is Clemence’s 
case. She will not return to the world, be- 
cause her present troubled and miserable 
life has nothing in it that could disturb her 
soul. ‘* When we feel chilled and hungry, or 
in a burning sun till our fields, the worm, 
that gnaws at our heart, ceases its work,” 
she once said tome. It must indeed be a 
owerful emotion, that could overcome such 
inaneness. I have frequently imagined of 
late, at hearing you play to me, that music 
might have the power to rouse her. Clem- 
ence, who loved her art above everything, 
has not so much as alluded to it during all 
these years! Could it be possible to soothe 
her by dear familiar tunes of happier days 
bygone ? ” 

During the next few days, the Princess re- 
verted to this idea again and again; she 
seemed to have become convinced of its 
practicability, A certain nervous unrest in 
connection with a physical indisposition, had 
seized upon this otherwise clear-minded and 
thoughtful woman. My faint remonstran- 
ces, that too sudden and violent an emotion 
might be not only harmful but dangerous to 
Clemence, she rejected almost petulantly. 

I did not share her sanguine hopes, nay, 
my presentiments partook of sadness. 

A strange coincidence confirmed the Prin- 
cess in the view she took, that a higher hand 
was visible in the plan which she had silently 
matured. Intelligence was received, that a 
friend of the family, the acknowledged great- 
est artist on the violin in Petersburg, who 
had frequently delighted the guests at her 
palace, was on the point of starting for the 
Crimea, in order to strengthen his shattered 
nerves in the mild atmosphere of the island- 
climate. By order of the talented Grand- 





For some weeks past, she has grown more 





Duke Sergei, himself an accomplished artist, 
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the charming villa Nadéjedina (hope) on 
the shores of the Euxine had been placed 
at the patient’s disposal. The route lay by 
Poltawa and he gladly complied with Prin- 
cess Souwanoff’s desire, not to mind the 
trifling discomfort of a two-days’ journey 
across the steppes, in order to spend a few 
days at Ligouwka. The wonderfully sweet 
tones, which he knew how to elicit from his 
favorite instrument, might after all succeed 
in soothing the wearied and sick heart of 
Clemence. 

Mr. Sokoloff was spoken to and when he 
declared himself perfectly agreed with the 
Princess in supposing, that, even though the 
heart-broken woman might not be lifted up 
again, the artist in her would at least be 
awakened —I took great courage and hope 
myself. Sokoloff was surprised at hearing 
Clemence’s sudden disappearance from Pe- 
tersburg explained; it had created a great 
deal of comment at the time. The Princess 
reminded him of a popular Hungarian air 
which an eminent German artist had fre- 
quently played at concerts and private en- 
tertainments at the palaces of the nobility, 
and which had exercised a peculiar charm 
over Clemence, who had often told her (the 
Princess), that this air had affected her 
so deeply, that she believed it would 
some day bring her back to life from the 
stillness of the grave. Sokoloff well re- 
membered the piece, which in its day had 
produced an almost electric effect ; and the 
expressive way, in which he performed it, 
in order to recall it to our minds, moved us 
to tears. 

It now became necessary to prepare an 
inducement, sufficiently important to pre- 
vail upon Clemence to come to Ligouwka. 
She had indeed on one or two previous oc- 
casions, called upon the Princess; but that 
had been cither on account of the latter's 
severe indisposition, or at a time when she 
was sure to meet the Princess alone. Ac- 
cident came to our aid. As might readily 
be conceived, Princess Souwanoff’s nervous 
excitement had increased to such a de- 
gree, that she was compelled to take to her 
bed. 

I was commissioned to ride over to Na- 
gorni with a message from the Princess, 
ald requesting Clemence to come to 

er. 

The very message and the prospect of at 
last seeing and conversing with the person 
whose fate had so vividly occupied my mind 
for some time, greatly agitated me likewise, 
and I rode across the steppes at a gallop. 
I reached the hut in a comparatively short 
time. It stood in a hollow, resembling a 


little valley. I alighted and ordered Was- 
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sili, who accompanied me, to await me at 
some distance. 

Carefully taking up my riding-dress, I 
struck into a path leading through a copse 
of willows and brushwood, which extended 
from the bank of a shallow rivulet to this 
hollow. My heart beat audibly, when I 
halted at last, hiding behind a stunted wil- 
low-tree. Before me lay the hut, differing 
in nothing from those inhabited by the peas- 
antry in this part of the country, with the 
single exception of being surrounded by a 
neatly kept little garden and fence. The 
low windows stood wide open—I could 
look into a room with white-washed walls 
and a hard clay floor. A bed, two chairs, 
a rough board nailed against the wall hold- 
ing some books, a gun standing in one cor- 
ner, near the window a black-painted work- 
table, covered with plants and papers — 
such was the modest furniture of the narrow 
space. The stove, which also served for 
cooking, occupied nearly one half of the 
room. On the other side of the dark entry 
was a still smaller chamber, evidently inhab- 
ited by the boy; for I saw fish-hooks and 
nets suspended above the few bundles of 
straw, which were his bed. In front of the 
door sat Dimitri, busily peeling potatoes 
and occasionally glancing at an open book 
by his side. A large and ugly-looking dog, 
strong enough to cope with a wolf, stretched 
himself lazily in the sun, watching his mis- 
tress with a keen twinkle of his bright eyes. 
There sat Clemence, the broken-hearted 
and solitary woman, ‘‘ the silent lady!” 
She bent over a book on the table before 
her, apparently taking notes. I could only 
see the pale, wrinkled forehead and the dark 
hair twisted into a knot and held together 
by a clumsy pin. Suddenly she looked up, 
casting her eyes in the direction where I 
stood. I stepped quickly forward in order 
not to arouse any suspicion. ‘The dog was 
on the point of pouncing upon me, but Di- 
mitri held him back and had to chain him, be- 
fore I dared to approach nearer. Clenience 
arose slowly and came forward to meet me. 
I tried to suppress my tears at sight of her 
face, which appeared to me indescribably 
attenuated and faded. 

‘* What can I do for you, have you lost 
your way ?” she briefly asked. 

‘* Princess Souwanoff sends me here — I 
am Olga Petrowna.” 

She became more animated 
words. 

‘* Why came you here? Is the Princess 
sick ?” 

‘* Yes, and she requires you to come to 
her.” 

‘* Ts she seriously ill? ” 


at these 
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‘*IT hope not, but at her age any indis- 
position may take a serious turn. She is 
much exhausted and very feeble; still she 
would have come herself but for my urgent 
remonstrances. She is very anxious to see 
you.” 

**You did right, Olga Petrowna,” re- 
plied Clemence, and although her voice 
sounded chilly and indifferent, I could 
nevertheless see a milder expression light- 
ing up her large dark eyes. For a moment 
she appeared irresolute; the next she said 
hesitatingly, 

‘Will you not take some rest? The 
long ride in the burning sun must have 
fatigued you much.” 

These words seemed strange even to her- 
self, and the invitation one so unusual, that 
she could not suppress a feeling of embar- 
rassment. A gentle flush flitted across her 
wan features. How handsome she must 
have been once! Dimitri, who had watched 
our meeting with childlike curiosity, ran 
into the house and brought out a chair. 
Clemence took it and placed it in the 
shade. She herself took a seat on a low 
stool; he quietly continued peeling pota- 
toes. I was silent and vainly tried to say 
something appropriate. The ‘ silent lady” 
took no further notice of me, but called 
Dimitri, to instruct him what to do during 
her absence. 

** Will you come ?” I asked after a little 
while, rising to go. 

** Yes,” answered Clemence, ‘‘ I shall be 
at Ligouwka in a few hours after you.” 

**On foot? ” 

She nodded. 

**There is a small boat near by; by 
crossing the river, I shall cut off almost half 
the distance,” and casting a look at the 
sky, she added: 

**The weather is changing —I must 
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hurry!” 
I left. She merely inclined her head at 
parting. I rode back to Ligouwka far 


more slowly than I had come. I had not 
expected to find Clemence so void of sym- 
pathy ; there was scarcely an expression of 
sorrow in her features, nothing but icy in- 
difference and languor unto death! Was 
she unhappy? How calmly had she ar- 
ranged the little household cares with the 
boy ; just as if she had no interest beyond! 
Would it be rendering her a service to bear 
her away from this solitude ? 

I shuddered at the sight of this shattered 
existence! Yet even she had been young 
and was so still; a long number of years 
lay before her, every day of which bore a 
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was to become of her, if the only being 
dear to her, the boy, were to leave her, or 
if the Princess should die ? . 

The sun sent his scorching rays on the 
parched steppe, the atmosphere was heavy 
and oppressive. My head and my heart 
fairly ached; Itrembled at the thought of 
what was to happen. I found the Princess 
uneasy and anxiously expectant; she dis- 
missed her waiting-maid, Marfa alone was 
to remain with her in order to conduct 
Clemence to her side. Sokoloff and I were 
in a room, adjoining that of the Princess, 
one window of which looked out upon the 
park, which stretched on our right to within 
a short distance from the river. Clemence 
was in the habit of coming this way, 
when she came at all. The sky, but an 
hour ago clear and serene, was covered 
with light, transparent clouds, whose signi- 
ficance I was ignorant of. I overheard 
Marfa, the taciturn, whispering to one of 
the attendants: ‘* This forebodes evil— the 
spirits of the steppe are going to havea 
fierce dance;* she made the sign of the 
cross while she said it, and kissed the im- 
age of the Holy Mother of Kasan, which 
she wore around her neck. 

We saw Clemence coming towards the 
manor. She wore the broad-brimmed hat 
and the sombre dress, in which I had seen 
her once before. She walked with a wea- 
ried step. Soon we heard her voice, as 
she entered the Princess’ apartment. At 
first the two women conversed in a low tone 
of voice ; very soon after we heard the Prin- 
cess’ raised voice in tones of eager persua- 
sion. She entreated Clemence to come 
back to her in order to comfort and cheer 
her during the few days, which might re- 
main to her of earthly life. 

‘**Ts it for that you sent for me, Princess 
Souwanoff?” asked Clemence. ‘* What 
good could I do here? I am not broken 
down, I am dead, I can no longer love any- 
thing or anybody, my heart is no more the 
heart of former days. The girl Clemence, 
whom you fondled once as if she were your 
own child, does not even feel gratitude. I 
love no place in the world of old — leave 
me where I am. Even though a miracle 
could be wrought, and sentiments re-awa- 
kened which would make life dear to me 
once more, were it but a short moment — 
yet would I turn aside, for there is no 
chord in me, which could sound in response 
to emotions of joy or sorrow.” 

She paused. Sokoloff, who had retired 
to the farther corner of the room, — 
touched the keys of the Erard, whic 





horrible resemblance to the other! What 





breathed forth melancholy tones, resemb- 
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ling plaintive rhapsodies. Involuntarily I 
folded my hands, the doom of a human life 
vibrated in his accords. 

The simple melody sounded like the anx- 
ious cry of a bleeding human heart, which 
had measured every depth of woe. A sad- 
ness came over me, as if my own soul were 
wrestling with life; I scarcely observed 
what went on around me. Sokoloff himself 
appeared profoundly moved, I have never 
heard him play as touchingly since. The 
sounds rose louder and louder, the wail 

rew more and more passionate. Sudden- 
ag hee came a shriek, such as can only 
emanate from the wounded breast of a tor- 
tured being. We rushed into the adjoining 
room. Clemence, who had been standing 
boldly erect, fell fainting to the floor. 

The Princess, her face ashy pale, vainly 
endeavoured to rise from her seat — she 
sank back exhausted. I knelt by the side 
of Clemence, whom Marfa and Sokoloff had 
gently raised and placed upon the sofa. 
For a moment we supposed that she was 
dead — her lips were livid, her face was rigid 
as that of a corpse. She had but fainted; 
after a while she breathed again and opened 
her eyes, which rested upon us with a fixed 
glance. Her consciousness gradually re- 
turned. 

‘*Vous m’avez donné un mal ‘affreux!” 
she exclaimed in agonizing tones, pressing 
her hands against her side. ‘* Nessun 
maggior dolore, che ricordarsi —” she’ mut- 
tered unconsciously, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

‘* Clemence, my beloved child,” said the 
Princess imploringly, ‘‘ stay, and remain 
with me.” 

‘*No, no!” said Clemence passionately. 
‘*You would kill me with these remem- 
brances of the past—and I, I long to 
live,” she added with a heart-rending smile. 
‘«*Let me go, I need solitude and compos- 
ure.” 

Before we could detain her, she had 
rushed out and was hastily running towards 
the park. Her long hair had become un- 
fastened, she did not heed it; it fluttered in 
the wind enveloping her dark figure, which 
stood out in sharp contours against the 
grey sky beyond. She was soon out of 
sight. Pp 

It had grown dark meanwhile; a fierce 
tempest rent the air. The trees were sigh- 
ing and moaning, clouds of dust were hurl- 
ing past, the windows shook with a loud 
noise, the rain fell in torrents. The Prin- 


cess, who had grown seriously worse, re- 
quired ail our care and attention. 

Later in the evening, in spite of the ter- 
rible storm, we despatched a messenger on 
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horseback to the nearest crown-domain for 
a physician. The distance was so great, 
that, although he had mounted his calash 
immediately on receipt of the summons, he 
arrived at the manor only towards noon on 
the following day. He pronounced the 
Princess’ condition as less serious than we 
had anticipated; but at my urgent request 
consented to remain with us, until all 
grounds of further apprehension had disap- 
peared. 

In our anxiety for the life of the Princess, 
we had scarcely thought of the unhappy 
Clemence. It was only after the doctor 
had appeased our worst fears, that the ter- 
rible scene of the previous evening recurred 
to me in all its horror. The first question 
of Princess Souwanoff, on recovering from 
her utter exhaustion, was about Clemence. 
She ordered Wassili to start at once for 
Nagorni. 

He returned very soon and with him 
came Dimitri, whom he had met half way 
and taken upon the horse with him. The 
“asgg little fellow’s eyes were red and swol- 
en with crying; he had left Nagorni in 
search of assistance, because his mistress 
was dying. She had, said he, arrived home 
late at night, drenched with rain and com- 
pletely worn out, when he had long re- 
tired, supposing that she would spend the 
night at Ligouwka. She had no sooner 
dropped down upon her bed, than a stream 
of blood welled up from her mouth. The 
boy not knowing what to do, had raised 
her head on the pillow and bathed it with 
cold water. When he left her, she was in 
a burning fever and on asking her if he 
should run to Ligouwka for help, she had 
made a sign in the affirmative. 

Preparations were made at once for trans- 
porting the sick girl to the manor. The 
doctor expressed a doubt concerning her 
ability to bear the jolting of a vehicle, and 
the Princess ordered a litter to be con- 
structed and to be sent forward on a 
drosky with ropes to suspend it by. The 
doctor, Marfa Iwanowna and four strong 
men were sent in advance. We spent 
many anxious hours until the arrival of the 
sad train. A room next to the Princess’ 
apartment had been prepared. I had su- 
perintended all the arrangements myself, 
that nothing might be wanting. 

The cortége arrived towards nightfall. 
I hurried forward to meet the doctor. He 
shook his head, 

«Ts there no hope? ” 

‘* None,” was his positive reply. 

*“‘Then we have killed her? I cried, 
bursting into tears. 


‘* By no means,” he replied. ‘‘ Her case 
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is one, that could have admitted of but a 
brief delay at best. Her system was com- 
pletely undermined before; the bursting 
of a blood-vessel would inevitably have ta- 
ken place at the next fit of coughing.” 

Clemence had been carried to her bed. 
She lay perfectly still, her large eyes roll- 
ing about in all directions. She was not 
allowed to speak, nor could she; another 
hemorrhage would have been fatal. Prin- 
cess Souwanoff had gained new strength in 
ministering to the being so dear to her. 
She insisted upon nursing her in person. 
When she approached the bed and bent 
over the poor sufferer, a bright sparkle 
lighted up the latter’s eyes. She softly 
took the Princess’ hands in hers and raised 
them to her parched lips. 

She had undergone a complete change. 
Her cold and forbidding expression had 
vanished; the slightest service rendered 
her called forth a grateful smile. I had 
feared, that the presence of strangers 
would greatly annoy her; on the contrary, 
however, she gave us to understand that 
the Princess ought to take more rest, while 
Marfa and I could wait upon her by turns. 

Several days went by, before a tempo- 
rary abatement of the fever set in, and the 


patient gained sufficient strength to whis- 


per a few words. That moment stands 
vividly before my mind’s eye. The sick 
room was quiet and cool, the windows stood 
open and no sound except the song of the 
birds was heard. 

Clemence had lain motionless for some 
time and the Princess had often and anx- 
iously bent over her to see if she were 
breathing still. 

The patient suddenly opened her eyes; 
their strange sparkle made me_ shudder. 

‘*Can you forgive me?” she said in a 
faint whisper. 

‘** Forgive you for being unhappy ?” re- 
plied the Princess, profoundly moved. 

I was going to leave the room unobserved. 
Clemence beckoned to me to come back. 

** Stay, Olga, you may hear all that is 
said. You shall be my successor in Prin- 
cess Souwanoff’s affections. I bequeath 
to you my full share of her rich heart.” 

After a brief pause, while I had quietly 
taken a seat near the window, she ex- 
claimed : — 

**T had no right to be unhappy, for there 
remained to me more than to thousands of 
others and—I had duties to perform. 
When I escaped from Petersburg, I carried 
a load of grief away with me, but a still 
greater one of bitterness and hatred. I 
would not see, that I was suffering retribu- 
tion for a previous wrong; that I was be- 
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* 
ing justly punished for what I had failed in” 
Wounded pride and the painful conscious- 
ness of having been deserted a second 
time; inspired me with rage and vengeance. 
I determined to destroy myself, in order 
that my tortures might be a lasting re- 
— to him, who was their sole cause. 

wanted to plant an ineffaceable sting in 
his soul! and if I tried to stifle forcibly the 
memory of the happy past, it was done 
merely, that no ray.of light should fall into 
the darkness which followed! I scarcely 
dare to confess it, Princess — but when you 
told me of the death of Alexandrina and 
her child, I experienced a cruel joy. His 
sufferings had begun at last? Do not look 
at me with that benign and pardoning smile 
on your face—they were wicked and de- 
testable thoughts those! If I had done no 
more, than repay your affection with cold- 
ness and ingratitude, the account I shall 
have to settle in another world would have 
been heavy enough. Now, I know it is 
too late to begin a new life, and even if 
death had not come to call me off, I should 
never be able to atone for what I have done. 
I had the strength to bear the heaviest 
load with resignation, and I cowardly pre- 
ferred to bury myself in sullen retirement. 
What availed my intelligence, my energy, 
my art? The meanest woman would have 
suffered with more dignity. Do not weep, 
my kind patroness,—1 do not deserve 
those tears. All I can do, is to thank you 
for having saved my soul.” 

She had made this confession in short and 
broken sentences, and fell back exhausted. 
For the consoling and uplifting words of the 
Princess, she had nothing save a mournful 
smile. 

**Too late, too late!” she reiterated. 
‘*T am the useless tree, which is to be hewn 
down and thrown into the fire for not bear- 
ing fruit.” 

So much speaking had greatly fatigued 
her; she relapsed into her former half-un- 
conscious state. Suddenly she inquired: 

‘*Who played my favorite air?” 

** Sokoloff,” answered the Princess. 

**For a moment I thought it was 
Henrick,” and at the mention of that name 
her eyes brightened up with a strange glow. 
She requested that Sokoloff be sent to her, 
in order to thank him. The strong man 
could scarcely master his emotion, when 
he seized her outstretched hand — that 
hand formerly so soft and white, which had 
produced the sweetest and most charming 
sounds, but which now, stiffened and hard- 
ened by coarse labor, told of long unmiti- 
gated misery and wretchedness. 

Ever and anon Clemence would become 
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e 
conscious again and at such times implore 


the Princess’ pardon in the most touching 
terms. All the servants who had. waited 
upon her in former years, had to come to 
her bedside one by one, that she might bid 
them farewell. Little Dimitri she com- 
mended to the sp:cial care of the Princess, 
who promised to watch over his education. 
He sat silently at the foot of her bed, his 
eyes fixcd upon the deathly pale face of her, 
who had been his second mother.” 

‘** T ought to have been more kind to the 
poor boy,” she sighed, passing her hand 
sofily over his light curls, ‘* I was too harsh 
with him.” 

‘* Mistress has always been good to me,” 
sobbed Dimitri, hiding his tearful little head 
in the folds of the carpet. 

After old Marfa had been dismissed, 
Clemence requested to be left alone with 
the Princess and myself. 

‘*T have one more wish,” she said en- 
treatingly. 

‘* Speak, Clemence, speak. You know, 
if it be in human power - 

‘*'Think of Henrick without anger and 
resentment and entreat Nicolai to do the 
same.” 

The mild and genial face of the Princess 
assumed a cold expression. She said: 

‘* He does not need us. The death of 
Alexandrina has sundered the only tie be- 
tween us. What does he care, whether we 
think of him in love or in hatred!” 

** He does care!” replied Clemence, her 
voice growing quite strong with excitement. 
‘*You do not know him! No sound may 
ever fall from his lips, but the memory of 
the past is gnawing at bis heart. He also 
has expiated; his greatest treasure was 
taken from him. Would you judge, after 
God has tried him? You are gentle and 
kind to me, be so also towards him. Prom- 
ise me to write to him calmly and affection- 
ately. You will, you must do it, for I, the 
dying woman, charge you as my last wish 
and will, to send my love to bim and to tell 
him, that in this hour all I have suffered for 
his sake, is effaced and forgotten; that all 
I do remember is the inexpressible happi- 
ness, with which he had filled my heart and 
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which at this moment sheds its effulgence 
about me like a ray of heavenly light. Tell 
him, that my life owes all its significance 
and value to him alone and that it is not his 
fault, that I knew not how to sacrifice my 
selfish love more nobly. Tell him, that 
his image has been constantly before me, 
much as [have tried to forget it! — Yes, I 
have been unspeakably happy! Tell him 
Mx 

She sank back, her strength seemed 
broken. I held her in my arms and sup- 
ported her head against my shoulder. Her 
lips moved faintly and whispered : 

** Henrick !” 

It was the last audible sound she uttered. 
A short struggle ensued and —all was 
over. The wild and passionate heart, 
which had fled into the far-off steppes to 
find rest, had ceased to beat. I led the 
Princess from the room and covered the 
still face, which in death had recovered the 
expression of its former beauty. 

A few days later we buried her body in 
the cool earth; not in the cemetery — for 
she was not of our faith — but on the bor- 
ders of the park, under the green and 
shadowy trees. 

Nicolai, whom I had informed of these 
sad events, arrived soon after the funeral. 
He visited the low hill with me. 

**Poor Clemence!” he said mournfully. 
‘“Towe her much, very much. She has 
made me what I am. She shall not be 
forgotten !” 

Owing to his tender remonstrances, the 
Princess was finally prevailed upon to leave 
Ligouwka and to go to Feodosia on the 
Black Sea for rest and recreation. 

I had become indispensable to her. My 
resemblance to the dear departed became a 
source of melancholy joy to her. She would 
not hear of my going away, and my nearest 
relatives consenting, it was arranged that I 
should remain and make her house my 
home. 

From the particulars given me from time 
to time by the Princess and Nicolai, I have 
compiled the following history of the life, 
which had thus sadly ended in the solitude 
of the steppes. 








Sovruern Sart.—They are beginning to 
work again the Petite Anse salt mines in Loui- 
siana; and lately ashaft has been sunk to the 


depth of seventy-nine feet, with two lateral cham- | 


bers, from which forty or fifty tons of salt are 
taken every day. Petite Anse is a small island 
in the middle of a bayou, and the island is be- 
lieved to be one solid lump of salt. It was acci- 
dentally and opportnnely discovered during the 
war, when the whole South was suffering for 
salt, and while the island was in rebel hands 


| large supplies were taken from this mine. The 
works were subsequently destroyed by a detach- 
ment of Banks’s army, and it is only lately that 
the mining has been resumed. A new crushing 
mill has been erected and is now at work. The 
deposits contain nearly 93 per cent. of pure salt; 
against 98.88 per cent. in Turk’s Island salt, 
and it is sold in sacks at the mine at the rate of 
$18 per ton. The Texas meat packers are giv- 
| ing this salt a trial this season, 

| 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE EXECUTION BY HARA-KIRI.* 
[By ALeerRNon BertRAM MitTFoRD, SECRETARY 
Tc H.M.’s LEGATION IN JAPAN.] 

I was sent officially to witness the execu- 
tion by Hara-Kiri* (self-immolation by dis- 
embowelling), of Taki Zenzaburo, the ofli- 
cer of the Prince of Bizen. He it was who 
gave the order to fire on the foreign settle- 
ment at Hiogo. As the Hara-Kiri is one 
of the Japanese customs which has excited 
the greatest curiosity in Europe, although, 
owing to the fact that it had never hitherto 
been witnessed by foreigners, it has seemed 
little better than a fable, I will relate what 
occurred. 

The ceremony, which was ordered by the 
Mikado himself, took place at 10.30 at night 
in the Temple of Seigukuji, the head-quar- 
ters of the Satsuma troops at Hiogo. A 
witness was sent from each of the foreign 
legations. We were seven foreigners in all. 

We were conducted to the temple by offi- 
cers of the Princes of Satsuma and Choshiu. 
Although the ceremony was to be conducted 
in the most private manner, the casual re- 
marks which we overheard in the streets, 
and a crowd lining the principal entrance to 
the temple, showed that it was a matter of 
no little interest to the public. The court- 
yard of the temple presented a most pictur- 
esque sight; it was crowded with soldiers 
standing about in knots round large fires, 
which threw a dim flickering light over the 
heavy eaves and quaint gable-ends of the 
sacred buildings. We were shown into an 
inner room where we were to wait until the 
preparation for the ceremony was completed : 
in the next room to us were the high Jap- 
anese officers. Aftera long interval, which 
seemed doubly long from the silence which 
prevailed, Ito Shunské, the provisional Gov- 
ernor of Hiogo, came and took down our 
names, and informed us that seven kenshi, 
sheriffs or witnesses, would attend on the 
part of the Japanese. He and another offi- 
cer represented the Mikado; two captains 
of Satsuma’s infantry, and two of Choshiu’s, 
with a representative of the Prince of Bizen, 
the clan of the condemned man, completed 
the number, which was probably arranged 
in order to tally with that of the foreigners. 
Ito Shunské further inquired whether we 
wished to put any questions to the prisoner. 
We replied in the negative. 

A further delay then ensued, after which 
we were invited to follow the Japanese wit- 
pesses into the hondo or main hall of the 
temple, where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed. twas animposing scene. A large 


* Hara-Kiri from hara, the belly; and kiri, root 
form of kiru, to cut. 
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hall with a high roof supported by dark pil- 
lars of wood. From the ceiling hung a pro- 
fusion of those huge gilt lamps and orna- 
ments peculiarto Buddhisttemples. In front 
of the high altar, where the floor, covered 
with beautiful white mats, is raised some 
three or four inches from the ground, was 
laid a rug of scarlet felt. Tall candles placed 
at regular intervals gave out a dim mysteri- 
ous light, just sufficient to let all the pro- 
ceedings be seen. The seven Japanese 
took their places on the left of the raised 
floor, the seven foreigners on the right. No 
other person was present. 

After an interval of a few minutes of anx- 
ious suspense, Taki Zenzaburo, a stalwart 
man thirty-two years of age, with a noble 
air, walked into the hall attired in his dress 
of ceremony, with the peculiar hempen cloth 
wings which are worn on great occasions. 
He was accompanied by a kaishaku and 
three officers, who wore the zimbaori or war 
surcoat with gold-tissue facings. The word 
kaishaku, it should be observed, is one to 
which our word executioner is no equivalent 
term. The office is that of a gentleman: 
in many cases it is performed by a kinsman 
or friend of the condemned, and the relation 
between them is rather that of principal and 
second than that of victim and executioner. 
In this instance the kaishaku was a pupil of 
Taki Zenzaburo, and was selected by the 
friends of the latter from among their own 
number for his skill in swordsmanship. 

With the kaishaku on his left hand, Taki 
Zenzaburo advanced slowly towards the 
Japanese witnesses, and the two bowed be- 
fore them, then drawing near to the foreign- 
ers they saluted us in the same way, perhaps 
even with more deference: in each case the 
salutation was ceremoniously returned. 
Slowly, and with great dignity, the con- 
demned man mounted on to the raised floor, 
prostrated himself before the high altar 
twice, and seated * himself on the felt car- 
pet with his back to the high altar, the kai- 
shaku crouching on his left-hand side. One 
of the three attendant officers then came 
forward bearing a stand of the kind used in 
temples for offerings, on which, wrapped in 
paper, lay the wakizashi, the short sword or 
dirk of the Japanese, nine inches and a half 
in length, with a point and an edge as sharp 
as a razor’s. This he handed, prostrating 
himself, to the condemned man, who re- 
ceived it reverently, raising it to his head 
with both hands, and placed it in front of 
himself. 


* Seated himself —that is, in the Japanese fash- 
ion, his knees and toes touching the ground, and 
his body resting on his heels. In this position, which 
is one of respect, he remained until his death. 
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After another profound obeisance, Taki 
Zenzaburo, in a voice which betrayed just 
so much emotion and hesitation as might be 
expected from a man who is making a pain- 
ful confession, but with no sign of fear either 
in his face or manner, spoke as follows : — 

«TI, and I alone, unwarrantably gave the 
order to fire on the foreigners at Kobé, and 
again as they tried to escape. For this 
crime I disembowel myself, and I beg you 
who are present to do me the honor of wit- 
nessing the act.” 

Bowing once more, the speaker allowed 
his upper garments to slip down to his gir- 
dle, and remained naked to the waist. 
Carefully, according to custom, he tucked 
his sleeves under his knees to prevent him- 
self from falling backwards, for a noble 
Japanese gentleman should die falling for- 
wards. Deliberately, with a steady hand, 
he took the dirk that lay before him; he 
looked at it wistfully, almost affectionately ; 
for a moment he seemed to collect his 
thoughts for the last time, and then, stab- 
bing himself below the waist on the left- 
hand side, he drew it slowly across to the 
right side, and turning the dirk in the 
wound, gave a slight cut upwards. During 
this sickeningly painful operation he never 
moved a muscle of his face. When he drew 
out the dirk he leaned forward and stretched 
out his neck; an expression of pain for the 
first time crossed his face, but he uttered no 
sound. At that moment the kaishaku, who, 
still crouching by his side, had been keenly 
watching his every movement, sprang to his 
feet, poised his sword for a second in the 
air; there was a flash, a heavy, ugly thud, 
a crashing fall; with one blow the head had 
been severed from the body. 

A dead silence followed, broken only by 
the hideous noise of the blood gushing out 
of the inert heap before us, which but a mo- 
ment before had been a brave and chivalrous 
man. It was horrible. 

The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his 
sword, and retired from the raised floor; 
and the stained dirk was solemnly borne 
away, a bloody proof of the execution. 

The two representatives of the Mikado 
then left their places, and crossing over to 
where the foreign witnesses sat, called us to 
witness that the sentence of death upon Taki 
Zenzaburo had been faithfully carried out. 
The ceremony being at an end, we left the 
temple. 


The ceremony, to which the place and} 


the hour gave an additional solemnity, was 
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tant to note this fact, because it carries with 
it the conviction that the dead man was in- 
deed the officer who had committed the 
crime, and no substitute. While profoundly 
impressed by the terrible scene, it was im- 
possible at the same time not to be filled 
with admiration of the firm and manly bear- 
ing of the sufferer, and of the nerve with 
which the kaishaku performed his last duty 
tohis master. Nothing could more strongly 
show the force of education. The samurai, 
or gentleman of the military class, from his 
earliest years learns to look upon the Hara- 
Kiri as a ceremony in which some day he may 
be called upon to play a part as principal 
or second. In old-fashioned families, which 
hold to the traditions of ancient chivalry, 
the child is instructed in the rite, and famil- 
iarized with the idea as an honourable expi- 
ation of crime or blotting-out of disgrace. 
If the hour comes, he is prepared for it, and 
bravely faces an ordeal which early training 
has robbed of half its terrors. In what 
other country in the world does a man learn 
that the last tribute of affection which he 
may have to pay to his best friend may be 
toact as his executioner ? 

Since I wrote the above, we have heard 
that, before his entry into the fatal hall, 
Taki Zenzaburo called round him all those 
of his clan who were present, many of whom 
had carried out his order to fire, and ad- 
dressing them in a short speech, acknowl- 
edged the heinousness of his crime and the 
justice of his sentence, and warned them 
solemnly to avoid any repetition of attacks 
upon foreigners. They were also addressed 
by the officers of the Mikado, who urged 
them to bear no ill-will against us on ac- 
count of the fate of their fellow-clansman. 
They declared that they entertained no such 
feeling. 

The opinion has been expressed that it 
would have been politic for the foreign rep- 
resentatives at the last moment to have in- 
terceded for the life of Taki Zenzaburo. 
The question is believed to have been de- 
bated among the representatives themselves. 
My own belief is that mercy, although it 
might have produced the desired effect 
among the more civilized clans, would have 
been mistaken for weakness and fear by 
those wilder people who have not yet a per- 
sonal knowledge of foreigners. The offence 
—an attack upon the flags and subjects of 
all the Treaty Powers, which lack of skill, 
not of will, alone prevented from ending in 
an universal massacre —was the gravest 


characterized throughout by that extreme | that has been committed upon foreigners 


dignity and punctiliousness which are the since their residence in Japan. 


distinctive marks of the proceedings of Jap- 


Death was 
undoubtedly deserved, and the form chosen 


anese gentlemen of rank; and it is impor-| was in Japanese eyes merciful and yet judi- 
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cial. The crime might have involved a war 
and cost hundreds of lives; it was wiped 
out by one death. I believe that in the in- 
terest of Japan as well as in our own, the 
course pursued was wise, and it was very 
satisfactory to me to find that one of the 
ablest Japanese ministers, Goto Shojiro, 
with whom I had a discussion upon the sub- 
ject, was quite of my opinion. 

The ceremonies observed at the Hara- 
Kiri appear to vary slightly in detail in dif- 
ferent parts of Japan; but the following 
memorandum upon the subject of the rite, 
as it is practised at Yeddo, clearly estab- 
lishes its judicial character. I translated it 
from a paper drawn up for me by a Japan- 
ese who was able to speak of what he had 
seen himself. Three different ceremonies 
are described : — 

1st. Ceremonies observed at the Hara- 
Kiri of a Hatamoto (petty noble of the 
Tycoon’s court) in prison. This is con- 
ducted with great secrecy. Six mats are 
spread in a large courtyard of the prison; 
an ometsuké (otlicer whose duties appear to 
consist in the surveillance of other offi- 
cers), assisted by two other ometsukés of 
the second and third class, acts as kKenshi or 
sheriff, and sits in front of the mats. The 
condemned man, attired in his dress of cer- 
emony, and wearing his wings of hempen 
cloth, sits in the centre of the mats. At 
each of the four corners of the mats sits a 
prison official. Two officers of the Gov- 
ernor of the city act as kaishaku (execu- 
tioners or seconds), and take their place, 
one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left hand of the condemned. The kaishaku 
onthe left side, announcing his name and 
surname, says, bowing, “T have the hon- 
our to act as a kaishaku to you; have you 
any last wishes to confide to me?” The 
condemned man thanks him and accepts the 
offer or not, as the case may be. He then 
bows to the sheriff, and a wooden dirk nine 
and a half inches long is placed before him 
at a distance of three feet, wrapped in paper 
and lying on a stand such as is used for of- 
ferings in temples. As he reaches forward 
to take the wooden sword and stretches out 
his neck, the kaishaku on his left-hand side 
draws his sword and strikes off his head. 
The kaishaku on the right-hand side takes 
up the head and shows it to the sheriff. 
The body is given to the relations of the 
deceased for burial. His property is con- 
fiscated. 

2nd. The ceremonies observed at the 
Hara-Kiri of a daimio’s retainer. When 
the retainer of a daimio is condemned to 

rform the Hara-Kiri, four mats are placed 
in the yard of the yashkiki or palace. The 
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condemned man, dressed in his robes of 
ceremony, and wearing his wings of hempen 
cloth, sits in the centre. An officer acts as 
sheriff, with a sub-sheriff under him. Two 


| officers, who act as kaishaku, are on the 
|right and left of the condemned man; four 


officers are placed at the corners of the 
mat. The kaishaku, as in the former case, 
offers to execute the last wishes of the con- 
demned. A dirk nine and a half inches 
long is placed before him on a stand. In 
this case the dirk is a real dirk, which the 
man takes and stabs himself with on the 
left side, below the navel, drawing it across 
to the right side. At this moment, when 
he leans forward in pain, the kaishaku on 
the left-hand side cuts off his head. The 
kaishaku on the right-hand side takes up 
the head, and shows it to the sheriff. The 
body is given to the relations for burial. In 
most cases the property of the deceased is 
confiscated. 

3rd. Self-immolation of a daimio on ac- 
count of disgrace. When a daimio has 
been guilty of treason or offended against 
the Tycoon,* inasmuch as the family is dis- 
graced, and an apology could neither be 
offered nor accepted, the offending daimio 
disembowels himself. Calling his council- 
lors around him, he confides to them his last 
will and testament for transmission to the 
Tycoon. Then, clothing himself in his 
court dress, he disembowels himself, and 
cuts his own throat. His councillors then 
report the matter to the Government, and 
a coroner is sent to investigate it. To him 
the retainers hand the last will and testament 
of their lord, and he takes it to the Gorojjii 
(1st Council), who transmit it to the Ty- 
coon. If the offence has been heinous, such 
as would involve the ruin of the whole fam- 
ily, by the clemency of the Tvcoon, half 
the property may be confiscated, and half 
returned to the heir; if the offence is trivial, 
the property is inherited intact by the heir, 
and the family do not suffer. 

In all cases where the criminal disem- 
bowels himself of his own accord without 
condemnation and without investigation, 
inasmuch as he is no longer able to defend 
himself, the offence is considered as non- 
proven, and the property is not confiscated. 

There are many stories on record of ex- 
traordinary heroism being displayed in the 
Hara-Kiri. The case of a young fellow, 
only twenty years old, of the Choshiu clan, 
which was told me the other day by an eye- 
witness, deserves mention as a marvellous 
instance of determination. Not content 


* The events of the last three months have ren- 
dered treason against the Tycoon a thing of the past 
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with giving himself the one necessary cut, 
he slashed himself thrice horizontally and 
twice vertically. Then he stabbed himself 
in the. throat until the dirk protruded on 
the other side, with its sharp edge to the 
front; setting his teeth in one supreme ef- 
fort, he drove the knife forward with both 
hands through his throat, and fell dead. 
One more story and I have done. The 
Tycoon, beaten on every side, and having 
fled ignominiously to Yeddo, is said to have 
determined to fight no more, but to yield 
everything. A member of his second coun- 
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cil went to him and said, ‘‘Sir, the only 
way for you now to retrieve the honour of 
the family of Tokugawa is to disembowel 
yourself; and to prove to you that I am 
sincere and disinterested in what I say, I 
am here ready to disembowel myself with 
you.” The Tycoon flew into a great rage, 


| saying that he would listen to no such non- 


sense, and left the room. His faithful re- 
tainer, to prove his honesty, retired to an- 
other part of the castle, and solemnly per- 
formed the Hara-Kiri. 





Excavations AT Rome.— A communication 
from Rome, in the Journal Officiel, says :— 
*¢ Since Mount Palatine has become the private 
property of the Emperor Napoleon, the excava- 
tions executed by His Majesty’s orders and at 
his cost have produced most valuable results for 
archeology and for the history of ancient Rome. 
The works, ably directed by Chevalier Pietro 
Rosa, member of the Paris Academy of the Fine 
Arts, have lately brought to light nearly the 
whole extent of’ the Palace of the Ceesars, and a 
description of them will be included in the sup- 
plement which the savant Fabio Gori purposes 
issuing to his great work on the Palatine edifices. 
The public is admitted every Thursday to visit 
the place, not far from the Campo Vaccino and 
the Capitol, on the ground formerly known as 
the Farnese Gardens, Near a vast reservoir, of 
graduated depths to suit those learning to swim, 
has been laid open a suite of chambers, the walls 
of which are painted. The mythological subjects, 
birds, columns, vases, and garlands of flowers, 
present the most perfect harmony, great purity 
of design, and a marvellous brilliancy of colour. 
‘On one of the end walls is to be seen the giant 
Polyphemus at the moment he surprises Acis 
and Galatea on the seashore, The latter is fly- 
ing into the waves, mounted on horseback, while 
two nymphs are swimming and accompany her. 
Contrary to tradition, the huge monster is not 
represented with a single eye in the middle of 
the forehead, just as, on a neighbouring panel, 
Argus has not the hundred attributed to him by 
the fable, when, by Juno’s orders, he guards her 
young rival [o bound to a rock, and whom Mer- 
cury, sent by Jupiter, is striving to release. In 
order to avoid the injuries which the tints might 
suffer from contact with the air, M. Rosa has 
had the pictures covered temporarily with a spe- 
cial varnish, prepared by an excellent chemist, 
M. Caudida. A few days ago, in digging the 


foundation of a house near the church of the 
Pilgrims’ Trinity, some traces of painting were 
also found on the old walls. A clearance was 
made, and in a room a mosaic pavement was 





found, having at the corners the four seasons, 
with their usual attributes, and in the centre 
Mercury waving hiscaduceus, and a nymph bear- 
ing a cornucopia. The Pope has just ordered 
the restoration of the church of St. Mary of the 
Martyrs, the ancient Pantheon of Agrippa, and 
has given some magnificent slabs of antique yel- 
low marble for the repair of the pavement. 
Amongst the blocks from the emporium, collect- 
ed at the Belvedere by the learned archeologist 
Visconti, the finest have been destined by His 
Holiness to the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and to that which the English Catholics 
are constructing near the Farnese Palace, in 
honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury.. The mu- 
nificence of Pius [X., extends also to the sacred 
edifices of the New World, and a splendid altar 
formed of the richest marbles and inlaid with 
enormous agates and other precious stones, is 
about to be sent to Peru, and which the Pope, 
who formerly fulfilled the functions of Nuncio in 
Spanish America, presents as a gift to the fine 
cathedral of Lima, 


THE GAsoPHANER. — An invention that may 
develope into something of great value is that of 
an English chemist, designed to show the exist- 
ence of malarious gases. A piece of fused bo- 
racic acid, the size of a walnut, is heated to red- 
ness in chlorine. The mass is then blown the 
same as common glass into a bulb, and the 
‘© gasophaner ”’ is ready for use. When first 
made the bulb is perfectly clear, but on being 
brought into contact with carbonic acid gas it 
becomes clouded with a light blue film, giving 
an opal lustre. By gentle reheating the film 
passes away. So great is the delicacy of the 
gasophaner that the breath of a child or a healthy 
person breathed on the bulb, can be detected 
from that of a person exhaling more carbonic 
acid, When held over a solution of sulphur the 
bulb becomes pitted as if with small-pox. 











From St. Pauls, 
THE NOVEMBER SHOOTING-STARS. 


Tue astronomers of France are preparing 
to observe the November shooting-stars 
from several stations on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, proposing to meet on the 
16th, three days after the display, to com- 
pare notes, and if possible, to obtain an an- 
swer to some of the interesting questions 
which are suggested by the phenomena ob- 
served during star-falls. Last year, and 
the year before, European astronomers did 
not invite attention to the November shoot- 
ing-stars, their calculations leading rather 
to the conclusion that the display would 
only be visible in the western hemisphere. 
But this year, it is probable, that those who 
care to watch the heavens during the ‘* wee 
small hours ayont the tyal’,” will be well 
rewarded for their trouble. 

During the last two years Adams and Le- 
verrier, Schiaparelli, Peters, and Temple, 
besides a host of other astronomers of 
name, have worked in the new field of sci- 
entific research opened by the discovery 
that shooting-stars are not mere atmos- 
pheric phenomena. We propose to discuss 
some of the wonderful discoveries which 
they have made respecting these strange 
visitants from the interplanetary spaces. 
We can promise the reader that we have no 
dull and tedious disquisition to bring before 
him, but a series of facts as surprising and 
as interesting as any which have ever re- 
warded the labours of our men of science. 

Let us first consider the views which 
were generally entertained respecting the 
November meteors before the great display 
of November 13th, 1866. It is almost as 
interesting, in the light of what is now 
known, to read the comments which the 
most eminent men of science made on the 
subject of the meteors only three short 
years ago, as to read the famous ‘* Chapter 
on Aer” in Burton’s ‘* Analysis of Melan- 
choly,” — with its quaint references to the 
‘* Borbonian stars,” and the planets of the 
Medici, and its oddly expressed doubts 
‘* whether the eccentricity of the earth be 
not approaching the sun.” 

It was supposed three years ago that the 
appearance of the November meteors is 
due to the existence of a zone or belt of 
bodies travelling around the sun in an orbit 
not differing greatly in dimensions from that 
of our own earth, and this fact was looked 
upon as one of the most striking in the 
whole range of astronomical science. The 
circumference of the meteor-belt was calcu- 
lated at some six hundred millions of miles, 
and men marvelled at the thought of the 
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its dimensions alone was so vast. We now 
know that the imagined meteor-zone is a 
minute and insignificant ‘‘ quoit” of mat- 
ter in comparison with the vast oval hoop 
along which the meteors really travel. 

Then again it was held in 1866, —and 
justly held, because the view was the least 
startling explanation of observed facts, — 
that the recurrence of displays of unusual 
splendour three times in a century was 
due to the existence of a rich group of me- 
teors along one part of the zone; and that 
this group, losing, —or gaining, it was not 
known which, — one thirty- -third part of a 
revolution in every year, was traversed by 
the earth only oncegin thirty-three years. 
We shall presently see that the true explan- 
ation of the peculiarity is far nobler, and 
more significant; and is associated, fur- 
thermore, with a feature in meteor-systems 
which as yet we can merely wonder at, 
without pretending to appreciate or under- 
stand. 

Lastly, the velocity with which the mete- 
ors were supposed to travel, was very much 
less than that with which, in reality, they 
rush into our atmosphere after their vast 
journey through the interplanetary spaces. 

We proceed to describe the processes by 
which these wonderful results have been 
rendered as trustworthy as the theory of 
gravitation itself, on whose evidence they 
depend. The story is as instructive as it is 
interesting. It will show us that astrono- 
mers are not merely careful in the formation 
of hypotheses, but that they are ever ready 
to suggest doubts about the justice of their 
own conclusions, and freely to abandon 
theories over which they have themselves 
laboured. 

Before the great display of 1866, direc- 
tions were sent to all the astronomers who 
were interested in the November meteors, 
—and what astronomer was not? —to pay 
particular attention to certain points, which 
were held to bear importantly on the sub- 
ject of the meteor-system. Astronomers 
knew beforehand that all the meteors which 
swept across our skies would seem to radi- 
ate from a point in the constellation Leo; 
but the exact point was not known. A well 
marked group of stars, resembling a sickle, 
and forming part of the lion’s head and 
shoulders, was the particular region of the 
heavens towards which astronomers directed 
their attention; and when the shower actu- 
ally came, the ‘‘ radiant point” whence the 
meteors all seemed to direct their paths, 
was found to lie almost exactly midway be- 
tween the handle and the point of this im- 
aginary celestial sickle. 





enormous volume of the zone, when one of 





“It can easily be shown that the determin- 
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ation of this radiant point was of the ut- 
most importance, though, as we shall see 
presently, the most valuable information re- 
specting the meteors was derived from an 
unexpected quarter, and was wholly inde- 
pendent of the observations which were 
made in November, 1866. Why the ‘‘ radi- 
ant” is important may thus be explained. 
The November meteors as they enter our 
atmosphere are all travelling side by side in 
parallel paths; and we, placed as it were in 
the middle of a shower of meteors, but see- 
ing only a short portion of the path of each, 
recognize in their motions an apparent ra- 
diation from a point, just as the artist sees 
all parallel lines in a building he is drawing, 
tend to a ‘vanishing point;” and, of 
course, if the astronomer can tell what is 
the vanishing point for a meteor-system, he 
can tell what is the common direction in 
which all these bodies are piercing our 
atmosphere. . 

So far all is clear; but here a difficulty 
comes in. ‘The earth is not at rest, and so 
the direction in which the meteors seem to 
approach us is not the true direction in 
which they are travelling. To take a 
simple illustration of our meaning. We 
know that if we are travelling rapidly 
through a rain-storm the rain seems to drift 
in our face even though it be really falling 
straight down. Whatever the direction of 
the storm, in fact, it always seems brought 
in front of us when we move rapidly 
through it. But this, which occurs in the 
case of a heavy down-pour of rain, is much 
more obvious in the case of a snow-storm, 
because the snow falls more slowly, and 
therefore our motion is relatively more 
effective in changing the apparent direction 
of the shower. And if we conceive a 
shower falling yet more slowly, or all but 
stationary, we see at once that its apparent 
direction will be almost wholly due to our 
motion, if we are moving pretty rapidly. 

The upshot of this is that we cannot 
judge of the true direction of a shower 
through which we are moving, unless we 
know the rate at which the shower is really 
falling. 

But astronomers were quite uncertain 
about the velocity of the November meteors. 
Supposing it was the case, as some astrono- 
mers thought, that the meteors took a year 
and a thirty-third of a year in onveliing 
round the sun, then the velocity of the 
meteors was slightly less than that of our 
earth. If, on the other hand, the mete- 


ors’ period is a year less one thirty-third, 
their velocity was slightly greater than 
that of the earth. But there were two or 
three other suppositions available, each 
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giving a different velocity to the meteors ; 
and astronomers did not see their way to 
determining which of all the suggested 
periods was the most probable one. 

Here, then, science seemed at a stand- 
still. It was hopeless to attempt to solve 
the problem by direct observations, be- 
cause, although some of the November 
meteors are sufficiently brilliant to be 
readily distinguished from their fellows, so 
that two astronomers at different places 
might readily make quite sure that they 
had simultaneously observed a particular 
body; yet the meteors flash far too swiftly 
across our skies for any one to ‘‘ time ™ 
them very accurately. And nothing but 
the most accurate timing would avail 
towards the determination of a meteor’s 
velocity. 

In this difficulty a mathematician came to 
the rescue whose special delight it has 
always been to attack problems which 
seem insoluble. Professor Adams, the first 
astronomer who pointed out the region of 
the heavens where unseen Neptune was 
pursuing his slow career, the astronomer 
who, later on, had mastered a problem 
which had defeated the wonderful powers 
of Laplace, came now to attack as interest- 
ing and as perplexing a matter as had ever 
engaged the attention of astronomers. 

He argued thus. Grant that these 
bodies travel in such and such a period, 
and that mathematics enable us to know all 
that will happen to them in their career, we 
can calculate how near they will come to 
this or that planet, and how much they will 
be dragged from their path under its in- 
fluence; and so we can tell how, in the 
course of years, the path will shift in space. 
The problem may not be particularly easy, 
and we may have to waste a good deal of 
labour in testing wrong suppositions; but 
the course must in the end lead us to the 
knowledge we seek. For we have only to 
compare the old dates of the shower with 
those which the display now affects, to tell 
how much the meteor-zone really has shifted 
in space; and we must go on trying one or- 
bit after another until we find one which ac- 
counts for the movement actually observed. 

Going back to the year 902 we find that 
the remarkable shower which Condé men- 
tions as having taken place in that year 
occurred on October 13th. Coming down 
to later times we find that in 1798 a shower 
was seen on the morning of November 9th; 
in 1833 the display took place on the morn- 
ing of the 13th; in 1866,—as most of us 
remember, —the shower was seen on the 
morning of November 14th. Here, then, 
was a change of date, which indicated a 
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change in the place of the meteoric orbit ; 
and this was all that Professor Adams re- 
quired. A part, — in fact the greater part 
of the change, — had to be left out of con- 
sideration, as due to a peculiarity in the 
earth's own motion. But quite enough 
remained for his purpose. 

With enormous labour, —the problem 
being one of the most difficult which a 
mathematician could propose to himself, — 
Adams calculated, one after another, the 
disturbing effects to which the meteor-sys- 
tem could be subject on all the hypotheses 
which gave the system a comparatively 
small orbit. But in all cases the result 
failed to indicate even an approach to 
accordance with the observed shifting of 
the meteor-system. 

Now there was one hypothesis, — the 
simplest of all in one sense, but in another 
the most startling that could be imagined, 
— which Adams had not as yet dealt with. 
It is to be remembered that the foundation 
of all the hypotheses put forward as to the 
period of the meteor-system, was the recur- 
rence, once in about thirty-three years, of 
showers of unusual density and splendour. 
And every hypothesis yet dealt with by 
Adams had been so arranged as to account 
for the peculiarity without giving the 
meteors a period much exceeding a year. 

But what if the peculiarity was to be ex- 
plained by the simple supposition that the 
meteors revolve around the sun only once 
in thirty years? Perhaps the reader may 
be disposed to ask why this simple explana- 
tion was not the first to suggest itself to 
astronomers. The reason is easily ex- 
plained. If a body travels in a known pe- 
riod around the sun, the extent of the 
body’s path is also known. We cannot tell 
the shape of the path, but we can tell 
the exact length of its longer diameter. 
Now the length corresponding to a period 
of thirty-three years is enormously greater 
than the diameter of Mars’s orbit, than that 
of Jupiter's, nay, even than that of Saturn’s, 
through Saturn is nine times farther from 
the sun than we are and was recognized by 
ancient astronomers as the most distant of 
all the known planets. In fact the mean 
distance of a body travelling round the sun 
in thirty-three years would be more than 
ten times that of our earth. 

Even this, however, was not all. The 
planets travel in almost circular paths 
around the central sun.* But, as astrono- 
mers justly urged, that if the November me- 
teors were supposed to have such a period 
as thirty-three years, they must follow a 

ath of an extremely eccentric figure. We 
at that they come at least as near to the 
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sun as our earth. Now their mean distance 
being ten times as great as the earth’s, and 
their least not greater than the earth's their 
greatest must be at least nineteen times as 
great as our own earth’s distance from the 
sun! This enormous range must carry them 
beyond the orbit of distant Uranus; and it 
was very justly argued that such a supposi- 
tion as this was utterly incredible. 

Adams, however, had no choice but to 
try this incredible hypothesis. He had 
more difficulty in dealing with the new orbit 
than with the others, because of its great 
eccentricity. But there had for a long 
time been lying idle, and it was thought 
useless, a mathematical tool of immense 
power, specially devised by the astronomer 
Gauss, for just such a problem as Adams 
now had to deal with; and of this instru- 
ment, which few but he could have wielded, 
Adams availed himself. In travelling along 
the new orbit the meteors would be ex- 
posed to the disturbing influence of Jupiter, 
and Saturn, and Uranus, —the giants of 
the solar system,—and Adams presently 
found that disturbing effects much larger 
than he had before obtained were making 
their appearance. At length, when the 
work was concluded, he found that there 
was the most satisfactory agreement be- 
tween the result and the observed move- 
ment of the meteor-zone. No doubt re- 
mained that the vast oval orbit, which had 
been so long rejected by astronomers on 
account of its wonderful dimensions, and 
especially on account of the enormous dis- 
proportion between its range and the min- 
uteness of the meteors, is the true path 
along which these tiny eosmical bodies 
travel. 

Strange as this result is, it is rendered 
yet stranger, we may notice in passing, by 
the circumstances attending its discovery. 
We see here the singular combination of a 
rejected hypothesis, an almost forgotten 
method of calculation, and an old-world 
story of celestial prodigies, — recorded 
rather through superstition than with any 
serious purpose, — availing to the solution 
ofa problem which the most careful pro- 
cesses of observation must have failed to 
touch. 3 

But now we have to describe a series of 
singular coincidences which give a strange 
interest to the story of the meteors. 

Other astronomers besides Adams had 
been dealing with the 33-year period, 
though for different reasons than his, and 
in a different manner. A strange circum- 
stance had come to light about the August 
shooting-stars — the famous ‘‘ tears of St. 
Lawrence,” — which had set astronomers 
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thinking. An Italian astronomer, Schiapa- 
relli, had been led to notice the fact that a 
large and brilliant comet, which had ap- 
peared in 1862, crossed the path of the 
earth in the very region in which we en- 
counter the August meteor-system ; and he 
was led to inquire whether the direction of 
its motion showed any agreement with that 
of the August meteors. There was the 
same difficulty here, of course, that Adams 
had had to encounter with the November 
meteors; and Schiaparelli, though a skilful 
mathematician, was not equal to the task 
of mastering the problem. Instead of at- 
tempting to do so, he contented himself by 
trying to find out whether, by assigning 
simply a very eccentric orbit to the August 
meteors, there would appear any such co- 
incidence as he was in search of. The re- 
sult was the discovery of an all but exact 
coincidence, —in other words, the bright 
comet of 1862 had not only crossed the 
earth’s path where the meteors do, but had 
travelled in the same direction as they do, 
and at the same speed, —if only Schiapa- 
relli’s opening assumption were correct. 

Doubtless this was a result which would 
have contented any one but an astronomer. 
Consider for a moment what it signified. 
There was a single assumption, which 
amounted to the supposition that the mete- 
ors travel at the same rate as the comet 
where they cross the earth’s orbit. But 
they might do this in a myriad different 
ways, since no assumption was made about 
the direction of their flight. They might 
have come from east or west, or north 
or south, from above or from below the 
earth’s path, and with any degree of incli- 
nation; but they were found to come in 
that precise direction in which the comet 
travelled! What could be clearer than 
the fact that they are associated in some 
strange way with the comet, and travel 
ever in the same path with it! 

But astronomers were not satisfied. The 
term ‘‘ assumption” is one to which they 
have a strong objection. Newton of old 
laid down for himself the law, ‘* hypotheses 
non fingo,” and astronomy has made that 
law the rule of her whole system of inquiry. 
An hypothesis must be confirmed by very 
strong evidence indeed before astronomers 
will have anything to say to it. 

So Leverrier and others turned to the No- 
vember meteors to see if the members of 
that system had any evidence to give in fa- 
vor of Schiaparelli’s strange hypothesis. 
They argued that if Schiaparelli were right, 
it would be reasonable enough to suppose 
that thirty-three years might be the true 
period of the November meteors, since com- 
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ets are known to delight in eccentric paths. 
So Leverrier calculated the path of the No- 
vember meteors on the supposition that they 
travel around the sun in a period of about 
thirty-three years. The work was not diffi- 
cult; in fact, to the practical astronomer 
nothing could be more simple. There was 
all the difference imaginable between the 
work of calculating the path corresponding 
to such a period and the work of demonstrat- 
ing, as Adams had done, that that period, 
and no other, is the one in which the mete- 
ors complete their journey round the sun. 

When the orbit was-calculated, however, 
something more remained to be done. Schi- 
aparelli had a comet to compare with the 
August meteors, and had calculated their 
path for the purpose of that comparison. 
Astronomers had now calculated the path of 
the November meteors, and had to look 
about them for a comet in whose track they 
might find some resemblance to the path of 
the meteors. 

All the brilliant comets which have made 
their appearance in recent times were ques- 
tioned in vain. There was not one of them 
with which the November meteors could 
claim the most distant relationship. Be- 
sides, if there really were a bright comet, 
having a 33-year period, we ought to have 
seen it many times during the 900 years 
which have elapsed since the first recorded 
display of the November meteors; and if 
this had happened, astronomers would long 
since have determined the periodic nature 
of the comet’s motions. : 

Failing brilliant comets, faint ones began 
to be thought of; but for a long time no 
success attended the search. At length, 
just as it was about to be abandoned, the 
attention of Dr. Peters, an eminent German 
astronomer, was called to a minute telescopic 
comet which had been discovered early in 
the year 1866. Many months pass in gen- 
eral before astronomers satisfy themselves 
as to the path and period of a comet, and 
so it had been in this case; insomuch that 
when the search for a comet-companion to 
the November meteors was first commenced, 
the correct path and period of the comet we 
are referring to had not been made public. 
When Dr. Peters compared the comet's path 
with that which Leverrier had assigned to 
the meteors, he found that the agreement 
was absolutely perfect. No further doubt 
can remain that Schiaparelk’s hypothesis is 
correct. Some sort of association undoubt- 
edly exists between comets and meteors, 
though what the nature of the association 
may be it would perplex our best astrono- 
mers and physicists to determine at present. 

It is well worth while to notice what a 
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strange series of coincidences is exhibited 
in the whole history of this matter. Had 
people in the year 902 not been frightened 
nearly out of their wits by a great shower 
of meteors, and so been led to attach his- 
torical importance to the event and hand 
down day and date to us, Adams would have 
wanted the evidence which enabled him to 
determine demonstratively the true period 
of the November meteors. In this case, the 
coincidence observed by Dr. Peters would 
have been no more demonstrative than the 
one Schiaparelli had detected. We may 
add also that the same defect in the evidence 
would probably have appeared had Gauss 
not devoted many laborious hours in long 
past vears to elaborate what seemed a prac- 
tically-useless mode of calculation. For 
Adams might justly have felt deterred from 
the double labor of making and of using the 
complex mathematical instrument which he 
actually employed to master nature’s secret. 

Then, again, consider how peed 
the two comets appeared upon the scene, 
and how admirably their respective features 
were adapted to the requirements of the 
case! Had the bright comet of 1862 ap- 
peared much later, the notion of an asso- 
ciation between comets and meteors would 
not have been put forward early enough 
to lead the observers of the November 
display of 1866 to test the view by a ref- 
erence to the November meteors. Again, 
if the comet of 1862 had been as faint as 
the one of 1866, Schiaparelli would never 
have thought of associating it with so re- 
markable a meteoric system as the *‘ tears 
of St. Lawrence.” - The comparative insig- 
nificance of the comet of 1866 was a matter 
of little moment, because astronomers had 
had their attention already directed to the 
search for a comet to correspond with the 
November meteors. Nor did its late ap- 
pearance create any difficulty; it served, 
on the contrary, to bring the comet into 
more notice than it would otherwise have 
received. Yet how readily the comet of 
1866 might have been missed altogether by 
astronomers! It was missed in 1833, in 
1799, and 1766, though telescopists were on 
the watch for comets during all those years. 
If it had been missed in 1866 it could not 
have been detected before 1899, and by that 
time Schiaparelli’s hypothesis would prob- 
ably have been altogether forgotten. 

It is strange, too, to notice that while a 
series of events had thus happened at the 
precise time when they were calculated to 
be of most value, there had been in 1866 a 
sudden awakening of the minds of astrono- 
mers and physicists to the importance of 
meteoric phenomena. In America, as well 
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as in Europe, the attention of astronomers 
was attracted, in a manner never before no- 
ticed, to the approach of the November 
shower. It would be difficult indeed to 
oint to any astronomical event during the 
ast century which has been looked forward 
to with intenser interest, or has engaged 
the attention of so many first-class men of 
science. 

To return, however, to the history of the 
series of discoveries which followed the 
labours of astronomers upon the subject of 
the November meteors. 

It had now been shown that the zone of 
cosmical bodies forming the November 
meteor-system has an orbit extending far 
out into space, even beyond the path of the 
distant planet Uranus. Astronomers be- 
gan to inquire whether the Herschelian 

lanet had had anything to do with the 
introduction of this family of meteors into 
the neighbourhood of our earth. 

At first sight the question seems a strange 
one indeed. Is it not conceivable, one 
might be disposed to urge, that the meteor- 
system has been in its present position quite 


-as long as Uranus has beentravelling around 


the sun? Had the meteors not been asso- 
ciated with a comet it is probable that this 
view would have been held. But astrono- 
mers have been led by experience to look 
on the large planets as the principal agents 
in causing comets to approach our neigh- 
bourhood. Jupiter, for instance, has quite 
a large family of comets which have been 
forced by his energetic attraction to travel 
on a path having its outer range close to 
Jupiter's path. And, singularly enough, 
when once a comet has thus been forced 
into subjection by a planet, it can never 
escape unless its new path bring it near to 
another planet large enough to force on the 
comet a change of masters. Jupiter is the 
great comet-disturber; but Saturn has no 
insignificant family of dependent comets; 
and Uranus undoubtedly has the November 
meteor-comet under subjection. For as- 
tronomers have traced back the path of the 
comet, and they find that more than sixteen 
hundred years ago the comet was quite 
close to the giant mass of Uranus. Whence 
the comet was travelling, and whither it 
would have gone if undisturbed, we cannot 
say; but having come so close to Uranus, 
the enormous attractive powers of that 
planet bent the comet’s path sharply round, 
and then left the comet free to rush off 
almost straight towards the sun. But the 
comet must always go back once in abont 
thirty-three years to the scene of its en- 
counter with and subjection by the planet, 
and whenever the return happens to coin- 
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cide with the appearance of Uranus in that 
neighbourhood, the comet will have a new 
path forced upon it. With this, however, 
we are not concerned. What is really 
interesting, in relation to the November 
meteors, is the fact that they follow the 
comet’s track close past the orbit of distant 
Uranus, and that we owe to the attraction 
of this invisible planet the yearly recurrence 
of those star-showers which not so long ago 
were thought to be insignificant atmospheric 
phenomena. Strange is it to think that the 
stars which flash across our skies, and in a 
few brief moments are dissipated into finest 
vapour, have swept across the whole breadth 
of that vast abysm which separates us from 
the distant path of Uranus. For seventeen 
years they pursue their silent course from 
out that far-off region, rushing onwards 
with a speed many times swifter than that 
of the rifle-bullet. They turn sharply round 
the sun as they pass their perihelion, and 
then their course brings them full tilt 
towards the earth as she is traversing the 
autumn quadrant of her orbit. One would 
imagine that a flight of missiles directed 
with such enormous velocity upon the 
seemingly defenceless earth would destroy 
every living thing upon its surface. Guard- 
ed by her shield, — 


** The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 
Transparent elemental air, di 
In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round, partition firm and sure,’’ 


the earth passes safely through the storm. 
In a few moments the meteors which have 
been speeding so many years through space, 
close their career, consumed by their own 
enormous velocity as they rush through the 
upper regions of our atmosphere. 

et us briefly recapitulate the facts which 
have been revealed respecting the Novem- 
ber meteors. 

We have seen that they have a period of 
thirty-three years; that they travel in along 
eccentric orbit, extending far out in space 
beyond the path of Uranus; that they are 
associated with a telescopic comet detected 
in 1866; and, lastly, that this comet was 
introduced into the neighbourhood of the 
sun nearly a thousand years ago by the 
attraction of the planet Uranus. 

These. discoveries are sufficiently sur- 
prising; but others, in part dependent on 
these, have still to be recorded. 

Now that we know the true figure of the 
meteoric orbit, we can tell the actual veloc- 
ity with which the meteors encounter the 
earth. This velocity is much greater than 
had been supposed before the enormous 
dimensions of the meteor-system had been 
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suspected. A body travelling from a dis- 
tance nineteen times as great as our earth’s, 
acquires, before reaching the earth's neigh- 
bourhood, a far greater velocity than that 
with which we are ourselves ‘carried round 
the sun. When they encounter us the 
meteors are travelling with the inconceiva- 
ble velocity of about twenty-five miles per 
second. But we have said that they en- 
counter the earth nearly full tilt, and the 
earth’s velocity adds importantly to the 
swiftness with which they actually penetrate 
the upper regions of our atmosphere. 
Their actual rate, looking on them as pro- 
jectiles hurled against the earth’s air-shield, 
is no less than forty miles per second. A 
cannon-ball flies at the rate of about the 
third part of a mile per second ; and it may 
safely be assumed that the velocity of the 
meteors exceeds, more than one hundred 
times, the highest rate of speed which men 
will ever be able to give to any projectile 
they can devise. 

But, we can gather yet more from our 
knowledge of the path traversed by the me- 
teors. We can tell how deep the meteor- 
stream is at any part which the earth may 
cross. To do this we must dismiss all con- 
sideration of the velocity with which the 
meteors travel, just as we should dismiss 
all thought of a river’s velocity if we were 
guaging its depth. All we want to know is 
the position of the stream, and the time 
which the earth takes in passing through it. 

Judged in this way, it appears that the 
part of the stream through which the earth 
passed in 1866 was no less than 80,000 miles 
deep. In 1867 the earth traversed a shal- 
lower part of the stream, the duration of 
the passage indicating a depth of only about 
50,000 miles. Last year, however, the 
stream was much deeper; the display was 
seen on two nights in succession in Ameri- 
ca, and was also well seen in England, and 
even at the Cape of Good Hope,— though 
usually places on the southern hemisphere 


are not good stations for observing the 
shower. The meteor-stream can scarcely 


have been less than 500,000 miles deep. 
The increase of depth thus indicated had 
been in part anticipated ; and this year it is 
likely that the earth will pass through a yet 
deeper portion of the stream. Thus we can 
hardly fail to have a display, for the earth 
will be probably a full day in passing 
through the meteor-system. It was known 
in 1866 that the earth would pass through a 
small but densely compacted part of the 
meteor-zone; and soa very fine display, last- 
ing a comparatively short time, was expect- 
ed. But the chance that the display would 
be seen in any particular locality was com- 
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aratively small. This year, on the other 
and, matters arereversed. If the weather 
is only fine we may look with confidence 
for a display of shooting-stars on the morn- 
ing of November 14th; and though it is 
not likely that the display will resemble that 
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which was seen in 1866, yet it will doubt- 
less be well worth watching,— especially as 
there will be no moon,—as in 1867 and 
1868,— to dim the brightest meteors and 
blot out the fainter ones altogether. 





Curious ANCIENT DWELLINGS IN ARIZONA. — 
A correspondent of the Cleveland Herald, 
writing from Arizona, Sept. 20, gives an account 
of very interesting observations made by a party 
from the military post at Camp Verde, in which 
vicinity are found numerous caves in the hill 
sides that were once occupied as dwellings by a 
race now extinct The whole country between 
the ‘* Sierra Prieta’? and the ‘* Moyallon ”’ 
ranges of mountains is a limestone formation 
and full of caverns, some of which are quite ex- 
tensive. All along the bluffs of the Rio Verde 
and Beaver Creek, wherever these caves exist, 
they are found to have been the dwelling places 
of a race of people which has long since passed 
away, and about which not even mythology tells 
a tale; but it is generally supposed that they are 
of a vcry ancient character, probably older than 
the Aztecs of Mexico, The observations made 
were in the vicinity of what is known as ‘* Mon- 
tezuma’s Well.’? The writer says : 

‘* All around the well, in the high walls, were 
caves, which, too, had once been occupied, and, 
from their sheltered position, all remain nearly 
as perfect to-day as they were when abandoned, 
probably hundreds of years ago. The openings 
are built up with masonry through which are 
left small entrances and loopholes for protection. 
The walls overhead are blackened with the smoke 
of their fires, now so old that it will not rub off. 
The plastered walls show the prints of their 
hands as plainly as if they were made but yes- 
terday. Corn cobs, pieces of gourds, mescal and 
seeds are found in the plaster, which is conclusive 
proof that they were an agricultural people — 
and for a similar reason it is believed that they 
were a manufacturing people, as a good article 
of cloth and pieces of common twine have been 
found in these caves, and which were preserved 
in the same manner. 

To-day we discovered a new cave which no 
white man had ever seen before; it was evidently 
the Gibraltar of this ancient city — the name of 
which to us is forever lost. Upon entering-the 
great front room, in every direction were seen 
little rooms, where niches in the rocks had been 
built up with loopholed walls, forming as it were 
counterscarp galleries, as interior lines of defence 
impregnable to any enemy except starvation. 
Leading from here are numerous passages which 
have not yet been explored. One passage led 
down into a great chamber, at the lower end of 





which a stream of water was found, evidently a 
branch of the outlet to the well. Owing to the 
poor improvised torch that we had, it was not 
deemed prudent to explore any of the passages 
leading from this room. 

These caves are a strange place to live in; 
some of them.are up almost perpendicular walls 
of rock to a considerable height. And under ex- 
treme difficulties, with an incredible amount of 
labor, they have carried great rocks, immense 
timbers, and other building material, where it 
is almost impossible now for a man to go. A 

Stone, metals upon which they ground their 
corn, acorns, and mesquit beans, pieces of broken 
ollas in which they cooked their food, and pieces 
of pottery, painted and glazed, are found every- 
where. It seems as if every inhabitable place 
teemed with life, and that this country was once 
as densely’ populated as any of the eastern States 
of the-Union are to-day. 

The most perfect of any of these ruins, and 
which is in the best state of preservation, is in a 
cave on Beaver Creek, about one mile and a half 
from Camp Verde. It is in a perpendicular wall 
of rock, between two and three hundred feet in 
hight; the lower entrance is over one hundred 
feet above she valley below. It is four stories in 
height, and like all of the others, has its interior 
lines of defence. The floors are elaborately con- 
structed of small timbers covered with straight 
sticks placed closely together, and upon this is 
placed the cement for flooring, usually six inches 
thick. The upper floors seem to have been con- 
structed entirely for defence. A crenated wall 
breast high overhangs the whole structure, from 
which can be seen the entire surrounding coun- 
try, and from its giddy height a stone can be 
thrown into the river, one hundred and fifty feet 
below. 

The excellent state of preservation of the wood 
and materials used in these caves is due to their 
sheltered position and the dry, hot climate of 
the country. Were it not for this, nothing would 
have been known of these people, as everything 
perishable which has been used in the construc- 
tion of these houses has decayed whenever it has 
been exposed to the weather. 

Much has been said of these ruins, and many 
speculations have been made as to the builders; 
but it is all speculation, as no one knows who 
they were,”” 
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From St. Pauls. 
THE CHEVALIER’S CONVERSION. 


One morning in the month of September, 
1750, a well-favoured gentleman, apparent- 
ly about thirty years of age, tall and well 
made, though with a slightly stooping mien, 
passed along the Strand westward from Es- 
sex Street; possibly, on his way, glancing 
back now and then uneasily over his shoul- 
der at certain dreadful objects raised high 
on iron rods above Temple Bar,— the skulls 
of victims of the °45. He was handsomely 
but simply dressed, was sunburnt, being 
originally of a light complexion, and had 
the air of one who was a stranger to the 
town. It was noticeable that when he 
spoke his accent was decidedly foreign. He 
entered a London parish church, and stating 
his name to be ** Charles Stuart,” renounced 
the Roman Catholic faith, and avowed him- 
self a convert to the religion of England as 
by law established. He walked through St. 
James's, and took a turn in the Mall and in 
Hyde Park. In the course of his promen- 
ade he was met by one who recognized him 
and made an attempt to kneel tohim. A 
perilous proceeding assuredly ; for the gen- 
tleman to whom it was thus purposed to 
pay homage was no less a person than Prince 
Charles Edward, the young Pretender, or 
‘The Chevalier,” as it was esteemed polite 
for even strict Whigs of the period to des- 
ignate him. And the Chevalier in London 
in 1750 had indeed his head in the lion’s 
mouth; while the condign punishment of 
traitors awaited all who aided, befriended 
him, or acknowledged his supremacy. 

This is the story of the Chevalier’s visit 
to London and profession of Protestantism, 
as told by Hume and others upon evidence 
of a more or less trustworthy character. 
There are discrepancies in the narratives 
as to dates and minor details; but the main 
facts stated are not in conflict with each 
other. The secret journeys of Charles Ed- 
ward to London have been often discussed 
and questioned; but it seems to be now 
generally agreed that he was certainly pres- 
ent in 1750, and possibly again in 1753; an 
earlier appearance in 1748, and a later in 
1761, at the coronation of George III., be- 
ing much less clearly ascertained. That 
his conversion or his open recantation took 
place, if at all, in the year 1750, can be 
supported on the whole by a very respect- 
able measure of testimony, and perhaps to 
a greater extent than has been commonly 
credited. ‘ 

Charles Edward was not, like his grand- 
father, a man ‘*‘ to lose three kingdoms for 
amass.” To gain the three kingdoms the 


Chevalier would readily have lost any num- 
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ber of masses. It is probable that he dis- 
covered in ’45 how great an obstacle to his 
success was comprised in his religion. 
Of course, professedly, on that occasion he 
claimed the throne for his father, —a very 
unlikely. person to change or modify his 
faith. Still, naturally, he kept in view his 
own succession to the crown. It became 
clear to him that a Roman Catholic sover- 
eign could not be again in England. His 
own religious convictions were of a light 
and elastic kind. Long afterwards, in 
1769, when his faithful adherents were still 
plotting zealously on his behalf, — for when 
indeed, did they cease to plot? —he em- 
powered them to announce, with a view to 
winning Protestant recruits to his cause, 
that ‘‘any demonstrations he might make 
in favour of the Roman Catholic faith were 
owing to the difficulty of his situation, as, 
when even between eleven and twelve, be 
had made up his mind against the truth of 
its doctrines, and determined on the change 
that had subsequently taken place in his 
professions.” ‘This was, no doubt, to say 
the least of it, a desperate exaggeration. 
Still it would seem that he had been at no 
time a strict Catholic. Just before bis 
descent in °45, he wrote to his father: ‘* I 
should think it proper, if your Majesty 
pleases, to be put at his Holiness’s feet, 
asking his blessing on this occasion ;, but 
what I chiefly ask is your own, which, I 
hope, will procure me that of Almighty 
God upon my endeavours to serve you, my 
family, and my country.” Lord Stanhope 
suggests that the sternest Roimanist would 
forgive the Chevalier this preference for 
the paternal over the pontifical blessing. 
Yet it is certain that no strict Romanist 
would have avowed such a preference. Dr. 
King,* describing his interview with the 
Prince in 1750, states: ‘* as to his religion, 
he is certainly free from all bigotry and 
superstition, and would readily conform to 
the religion of the country. With the 
Catholics he is a Catholic; with the Pro- 
testants he is a Protestant; and to con- 
vince the latter of his sincerity, he often 
carried an English Common Prayer Book 
in his pocket; and sent to Gordon a non- 
juring clergyman to christen the first child 
he had by Mrs. Walkenshaw.” Dr. King 
does not seem to have been aware that the 
Prince had made any formal profession of 
Protestantism. Hume, upon the authority 
of Lord Marischal and Helvetius, stated 
that ‘* Charles Edward was no bigot: but 
rather had learnt from the philosophers at 


* “ Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own 
Time.” By Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxon. London: 1818, 
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Paris to affect a contempt of all reli- 
gion.” 

‘** His governor was a Protestant,” writes 
Dr. King, ‘‘ and I am apt to believe pur- 

sely neglected his education, of which it 
is surmised he made a merit to the Eng- 
lish Ministry, for he was always supposed 
to be their pensioner.” If it is meant by 
this that the governor failed to bring up his 
pupil rigorously as a Romanist, it is certain 
that a worse way of serving the English 
Ministry could hardly have been devised. 
The security of Protestant King George 
greatly consisted in the Romanism of the 
Chevalier. But, as Lord Stanhope shows, 
the prince’s education was entrusted to Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, an Irish Roman Catholic, 
against whose good faith there appears 
nothing to urge, though his want of capa- 
city to discharge the duties entrusted to 
him was manifest enough. Possessed of 
fair natural abilities, Charles Edward was 
throughout his life wofully ignorant; he 
could speak French and Italian, but he was 
uninstructed in the very rudiments of 
knowledge. Sir Thomas Sheridan landed 
with his pupil in Scotland in 1745, and 
probably then evinced greater gallantry as 
a soldicr than he had previously exhibited 
ability as a preceptor. He died at Rome 
in 1746, and was sincerely lamented by his 





“4% 
f, then, it is conceded that the Cheva- 
lier’s attachment to the faith of his father 
and grandfather was but of a lukewarm 
and imperfect kind; that his religious prin- 
ciples, such as they were, were not very 
pronounced, or were held in solution, so to 
speak, to be precipitated, at some conven- 
ient moment, even in the direction of Pro- 
testantism, should that seem expedient; 
there were many reasons why the year 
1750 should be selected as the period for 
his delivering a formal and authorative 
decision on the subject. Since July, 1747, 
when his brother Henry had been nomi- 
nated a cardiua!, —a proceeding most ruin- 
ous to the Stuart cause, and concealed to 
the last moment in order that all remon- 
strances on the subject might be avoided 
or rendered futile, —the Chevalier had 
been almost wholly estranged from his 
family. They had disregarded his wishes 
in a marked manner. On his side he was 
now prepared to slight theirs, even in rela- 
tion to a matter they held so vital as his 
religious opinions. In April, 1748, he had 
despatched Sir James Graham to Berlin, 
with instructions ‘‘to propose a marriage 
with a member of the Prussian Royal 


amily] and to declare that I never intend 
to marry but a Protestant; and if the King 


y MeTit, 
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refuses an alliance to ask advice whom to 
take, as he is known to be the wisest prince 
in Europe.” The scheme promised success 
for a while, but ended in failure. He had 
then to turn his attention in another direc- 
tion. In the autumn of 1750 King George 
was in Hanover. A Jacobite plot was on 
foot; its object being, probably, the rais- 
ing of the Chevalier to the throne, not as 
Prince-Regent merely, —the character he 
had professed in °45,—but as King. He 
had secretly journeyed to London, and 
taken refuge in the house, in Essex Street, 
of the Viscountess Primrose, formerly Miss 
Drelincourt, daughter of the Dean of 
Armagh, and a staunch Jacobite. It may 
have been to conciliate the English Jac- 
obites, or, possibly, in fulfilment of some 
condition they had exacted from him as 
the price of their support, —for the °45 
and its results had made men timoronus, 
— that the Chevalier then publicly avowed 
himself a convert to the Church of 
England as by law established, and, in 
such wise became qualifed for succes- 
sion to the crown, so far as related to 
the provision implied in tie Act of Settle- 
that all future British monarchs 
should be Prote*tants. 

The Right Honourable Charles Williams 
Wynn supplied a note to his sister’s diary, 
—published in 1864, as ‘* The Diary of 
a Lady of Quality,”—to the effect that his 
grandmother had often repeated to him the 
account she had received from Lady Prim- 
rose of the Chevalier’s visit in 1750. ** The 
impression he left on the mind of Lady 
Primrose, a warm and attached partisan, 
was by no means favourable.” Further, 
Mr. Wynn adds: ‘I have read myself 
among the Stuart Papers a minute of the 
heads of a manifesto in Charles Edward’s 
own handwriting, among which appeared : 
—‘ My having in the year 1750 conformed 
to the Church of England in St. James’s 
Church.’” ’ 

The Stuart Papers, as they are called, 
are now in the Royal Library; and Lord 
Stanhope, when Lord Mahon, by permission 
of William IV., had access to them while 
engaged upon his History of Ungland. 
Some few years since, Mr. Woodward, the 
royal librarian, published some extracts 
from these documents relating to the Che- 
valier’s visit to London in 1750, and his 
conversion to Protestantism. Upor a copy 
of a ‘* manifesto,” addressed by the prince 
to Scotland, were found remarks in his own 
scrambling handwriting. One of these was 
as follows: —‘‘ 8thly..... To mention 
my religion,— which is,— of the Church 


of England, as by law established, as I 
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have declared myself when in London, in 
1750.” 

It may be this was the paper referred to 
by Mr. Wynn, although it is to be noted 
that no mention is made in it of St. James’s 
Church; nor, indeed, does it imply neces- 
sarily that the Chevalier’s declaration of 
Protestantism was made in a church at all. 
The authorities which are agreed as to the 
fact of a public conversion are by no means 
of one opinion in regard to the particular 
church in which the renunciation of Ro- 
manism actually occurred. As we have 
seen, Mr. Wynn refers to St. James's 
Church. Hume, who assigns the visit to 
London to the year 1753, relates, on the 
authority of Jacobites likely to be well in- 
formed, that the Chevalier then ‘‘ took the 
opportunity of formally renouncing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, under his own name 
of Charles Stuart, in the New Church in 
the Strand.” Horace Walpolé, writing to 
Sir Horace Mann in August, 1765, says: 
—‘‘ We believe, past all doubt, that the 
Pretender’s eldest son is turned Protestant, 
—Jin earnest so; and, in truth, I think he 
could have no other reason now. What is 
more wonderful, and yet believed, is, that 
he came over and abjured in St. Martin’s 
Church, in London. Though he risked so 
much, what clergyman could suspect it was 
he? I asked if Johnson,* Bishop of Wor- 
cester, gave him absolution? He declares 
that he will never marry, and his reason 
does him honour,— that he may not leave 
England embroiled. What a strange con- 


the old phantom, if they have told bint of 
his son’s apostacy.” The ‘‘ old phantom,” 
as Walpole was fond of designating the el- 
der Pretender did not long survive. ‘* The 
1st of January, 1766,” wrote the Rev. Mr. 
Forbes, the titular Bishop of Orkney, 
‘‘about a quarter after 9 o'clock, put a 
period to the troubles and disappointments 
of good old Mr. James Misfortunate.” 

t may be noted that, supposing the Che- 
valier to have walked, as he is said to have 
done, from Lady Primrose’s house in Essex 
Street to Hyde Park, all the three churches 
named,— St. James’s, the New Church in 
the Strand, and St. Martin’s,— would have 
been passed by him on his way. But 
which church he entered,—if he entered 
any,— must remain a matter of doubt. 

In 1772 we find Walpole again address- 
ing Sir Horace Mann on the subject of the 
Chevalier’s conversion, apparently with 


bite Johnson was well known to have been a Jaco- 


- 





some forgetfulness of what he had already 
stated on the subject. ‘‘I have heard,” he 
writes, ‘‘from one who should know,— 
General Redmond, an Irish officer in the 
French service,— that the Pretender him- 
self abjured the Roman Catholic religion at 
Liege, a few years ago; and that on that 
account the Irish Catholics no longer make 
him remittances. This would be some, 
and the only apology but fear for the Pope’s 
refusing him the title of king. . What say 
you to this Protestantism ? ” 

The plot of 1750 having proved abortive, 
the Chevalier disappeared for some time. 
‘* Where he travelled or where he stayed,” 
writes Mr. Chambers in his excellent ‘* His- 
tory of the Rebellion,” ‘‘ what name and 
character be assumed, and by whom he 
was attended, were unknown to his friends 
in Britain, and even to those abroad, who 
might have been expected to be most in his ° 
confidence.” In April, 1752, he was seen 
for a few days at Campvere, in the Island 
of Middleburg, and he appears to have 
trafficked a little with the Swedish Court, 
seeking aid in a new enterprise. Evidence 
has been found of his want anor for a time 
at Stockholm; the insignia he wore in some 
high masonic character are said to be pre- 
served even now in one of the lodges estab- 
lished in that city. He was still professing 
himself a Protestant. In a letter dated 
12th November, 1753, signed with his in- 
cognito name ‘‘ John Douglas,” but with- 
out mention of the place from whence it was 
written, he informs Colonel Goring that he 
had sent instructions to Avignon for the 


y | dismissal of all his Papist servants, and of 


his mistress, who was also a Papist, and 
had behaved insolently; but that he still 
retained two gentlemen and all the Protest- 
ant servants. Another letter adds the 
reason for paying off his servants, ‘I am 
not able to maintain them any more;” and 
further expresses a hope that if they go to 
Rome his father will provide for them. In 
September of the same year, it may be men- 
tioned, the Duke of Newcastle wrote to 
Lord Chancellor Hardwick, ‘*‘ The King of 
Prussia is now avowedly the principal, if 
not the sole support of the Pretender and 
the Jacobite cause.” 

His hope of gaining the English crown 
was ever present with him. It was the bus- 
iness of his life to plot and plan with this 
object, as it was his fate to see all his cher- 
ished designs one after another crumble to 
pieces in his hands. And oftentimes he was 
greatly depressed; hope deferred made his 
heart very sick, Moreover he became 
much troubled by his creditors, and desper- 
ately in want of money. His habits and 





mode of life were now very intemperate and 
irregular, insomuch that the Jacobite party 
in Britain, alarmed for his health, sent him 
a memorial, pointing out how injuriously 
the evil reports in circulation concerning 
him were calculated to affect his prospects, 
and entreating him to live with greater cir- 
cumspection and decency. He replied so 
arrogantly as to offend many of his best 
friends. Again he disappeared for some 
time, and is supposed to have been living 
in great privacy at Avignon. 

In 1762 there seems to have been another 
plot on foot, and the Chevalier dictates a 
etter, preserved by Bishop Forbes, ‘* As- 
sure my friends in Britain that I am in per- 
fect health; and that I hope it may come 
like a thunderbolt; and that [ shall not neg- 
lect to recompense every worthy subject as 
soon as it shall be in my power. They 
may be assured that I shall live and die in 
the religion of the Church of England, 
which [I have embraced; and that no kind 
thing can be said but what I wish to all my 
dear friends, for whose good I wish to be 
more amongst them, than for any advantage 
it would be to myself, as [ have no great 
ambition except for their welfare.” In 
1763, the English Jacobites are expressing 
a desire that the prince should marry, and 

iously trusting that the event may be 
Soonghe about, and may be productive of 
many future pretenders to the throne. 
Meanwhile the Scottish Jacobites are hold- 
ing sacred and employing as drinking-cups 
on solemn occasions the Highland shoes 
worn by the Chevalier when, disguised as a 
woman, he travelled through Skye. The 
devotion of his party was indeed stubborn, 
and, in its way, of sterling material. 

About a year before the old Pretender’s 
death, Charles Edward renewed correspond- 
ence with his brother, from whom he had 
been so long estranged. The Cardinal 
treated him with much tender courtesy and 

enerosity. Charles was on his way to 
“— when he was met on the road, two 
posts beyond Florence, by Mr. Lumisden 
(who had succeeded Mr. Edgar as private 
secretary to the old Pretender), bringing 
news of James’s death. Arrived in Rome 
he was received as king by his brother and 
the immediate attendants of his deceased 
father. Yet his royal pretensions were ac- 
knowledged by no European Court. To 
his bitter mortification even the Pope,— for 
the cause of whose Church his grandfather 
had lost his crown,—sent word that the 
Chevalier could not be allowed to assume 
any titles in Rome. Was this, as Walpole 


suggests, because of his conversion? His 
reply was spirited enough. 


‘** He told the 
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Nuncio that the loss of Culloden gave him 
more real concern than any loss he could 
suffer by any orders from his Holiness, and 
that whatever titles he would take neither 
Pope nor Conciave could, nor had any right 
to take from him.” ‘The speech has its 
Protestant flavour. He was now left very 
much alone, however, for few ventured to 
set at naught the Pope’s orders. Even the 
heads of the English, Scotch, and Irish col- 
leges were sent from Rome in disgrace for 
having presumed to receive the Chevalier 
as king within their own walls. To these 
difficulties in the way of maintaining his 
kingly character were added embarrassments 
of a pecuniary kind. Poverty and royalty, 
or pseudo-royalty, are indeed most incom- 
patible companions. The pensions paid by 
the Courts of France and Spain to James 
were not continued to Charles. His whole 
income was no more than 15,000 crowns per 
annum, including an allowance of 10,000 
received from the Pope by the Cardinal, 
and generously handed over by him to his 
brother. He withdrew to his father’s seat 
at Albano, and assumed the modest title of 
Count of Albany; in no way, however, 
abandoning his hopes of one day ruling in 
England. 

The Chevalier’s visit to Rome was jeal- 
ously and suspiciously regarded by the 
Protestant Jacobites; indeed, at all times 
the religious differences of his adherents 
must have greatly perplexed him. He 
could never be Protestant enough for the 
Protestants, nor Romanist enough for the 
Romanists. Both exclaimed against his 
profligate life and the habits of intemper- 
ance that seemed daily to be gaining upon 
him. The Protestants complained that the 
Cardinal and the priests had obtained a 
most dangerous ascendancy over him. ‘The 
strict Romanists reproached him for falling 
away from the religious example of his 
grandfather, whose canonization they were 
soliciting from the Court of Rome. Mr. 
Woodward discovered among the Stuart 
Papers a letter without date or signature, 
yet evidently written by a Protestant Jaco- 
bite, probably a Scot, about the year 1769. 
The writer expresses serious concern re- 
garding the Chevalier’s visit to Rome. ‘I 
heard more than three years ago that the 
Prince, upon the King’s death, was re- 
solved to go to Rome, of which I took no 
notice having [known] long before that he 
would never return to Rome. Itis most 
earnestly wished that he would be so good 
as change his intention of going there if he 
ever had it. It may happen that his affairs 
in Britain [arrive] at the crisis in his fa- 
vour at the time he was there, which could 
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not fail to make a very bad turn even with 
his friends upon hearing it. But how 
would his enemies triumph and be over- 
joyed! Yea, his best wishers might justly 
believe that he was not settled in his prin- 
ciples of religion, which, being the same 
with their own, gave them the best grounds 
to believe that they would get him safely 
settled on the throne of his fathers, as there 
was no other possible objection to him. 
But upon his being there they might sus- 
pect that he was resolved at the bottom to 
continue in his father’s principles of relig- 
ion. Besides, if he, should go there and 
retain his present opinion, he might be ex- 
posed to great hazards amidst a people so 
bigoted to a differing way of thinking; and 
it is not to be doubted but they would con- 
trive something against him, at least to dis- 
appoint him of the designs he had for go- 
ing; and whatever view he had it is not to 
be compared witth the gaining of the crown 
of Scotland,* England, and Ireland. But 
not to pry into what the design of his jour- 
ney may be, he is sure to obtain it more 
easily when he is in possession of these 
crowns.” It is clear that the writer of this 
letter had convinced himself of the fact of 
the Chevalier’s’ conversion, although he 
could not resist suspicions as to the possi- 
bility of the Prince’s backsliding in the 
future. 

Among the manuscripts,*— many of 
them mere scraps of paper and card hur- 
riedly written on, — Mr. Woodward also 
found the following lines in the Chevalier’s 
hand, which although they certainly do not 
suggest his possession of poetic gifts, have 
some bearing on his conversion : — 


** Papist, Irish, such is fools, 
Such as them can’tebe my tools, 6 
I hate all priests and the regions they run in, 
From the Pope of Rome to the Papists of Bri- 
tain.”” 


The lines are without date, but there can be 
little doubt that they were written after the 
Pope’s refusal to recognize the Chevalier as 
King of England. 

M. Louis Dutens, who published, in 
1806, five volumes of ‘* Memoirs of a Trav- 
eller now in Retirement,” makes curious 
mention of the Chevalier on one or two oc- 
casions. M. Dutens appears to have been 
intimate with Horace Walpole, who des- 
cribes him as ‘‘a French Protestant clergy- 
man, who had been employed in the em- 


* Surely this method of enumearting the three 
ageems sufliciently reveals the nationality of the 
writer. 

+t Mr Woodward describes the letters, documents, 
&c., as “ many thousands in number.” 
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bassy at Turin under Mr. Mackenzie and 
Lord Mountstuart, and author of several 
works. M. Dutens found the Chevalier 
not so destitute of understanding as he was 
said to be. ‘*I have seen him,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ several times, and once had a 
conversation of two hours with him. He 
spoke several languages, and seemed to be 
well acquainted with the political interests 
of the Courts of Europe. That which he 
praised least was the Court of France, of 
which he complained on many accounts. 
Besides the manner in which they had acted 
towards him in the expedition of 1745, he 
said it was at the persuasion of France that 
he married a princess of Stolberg ; and that 
the Duke d’Aiguillon, who was then Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, had promised him, 
upon consideration of the marriage, a 
pension of 250,000 livres which was never 
paid him.” Further, M. Dutens advances 
a somewhat extraordinary statement : — 
‘The Abbé Fabroni, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, assured me that at the com- 
mencement of the American war he. had 
seen letters from the, Bostonians to the 
Pretender inviting him to come and put 
himself at their head. I knew that the 
Duke de Choiseul had a design to send that 
prince to America in the year 1760; but I 
cannot help’ doubting whether such deter- 
mined republicans as the Bostonians would 
have wished to have a prince of the House 
of Stuart for their chief.” Probably many 
readers will share M. Duten’s doubts on 
this head. The story, however assumes its 
least improbable aspect when the fact of 
the Chevalier’s conversion is understood 
to have been generally recognized. 

With his stay in Rome, Charles Edward’s 
Protestantism steadily declined. His Scot- 
tish friends express great anxiety that he 
should quit Italy, and at one time a project 
seems to have been entertained of his visit- 
ing Scotland, — of course, incognito. Com- 
plaints are made of his equivocal conduct in 
continuing Roman Catholic priests in his 
household and attending Roman Catholic 
places of worship. Then come grievous re- 
ports of his habits of tippling, and a story 
that in a fit of intoxication he had dismissed 
all his Scottish attendants, and that their 
places, through the influence of the Cardi- 
nal, had been promptly filled by Italians. 
He had retained, however, his Protestant 
chaplain, Mr. Wagstaffe, an Englishman, 
and his faithful Scottish servant, John 
Stewart ;—although the Cardinal, it was 
said, would gladly have seen these also dis- 
missed. His correspondents are assured 
that he only remains in Rome in the hope 
of obtaining a recognition of his titles and 
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a pension from the new Pope. And pres- 
ently his adherents are comforted by the 
intelligence that he is leading a more ry - 
lar life, is punctual in the payment of his 
bills; rising at four, taking breakfast about 
seven, dining at twelve on the plainest 
dishes, drinking tea at four, supping be- 
tween seven and eight, and retiring to his 
bed-chamber by nine, or even earlier. His 
intemperance has become a thing of the 
past, and he has given proof of his Divine 
right by curing various diseases by royal 
touch, in the old orthodox way. Further, 
the Jacobites are stirred anew with hopes 
by reason of the Wilkes tumults and the 
commercial difficulties of England. In 
November, 1770, Bishop Gordon, the non- 
juring clergyman who had baptized the 
prince’s eldest child by Mrs. Walkenshaw, 
informs his Jabobite correspondents : — 
**Cousin Peggy [the Chevalier] is still 
lively, active, and ready for employment ; 
and now troubles seem to be rising in the 
world more and more, I think it not im- 
probable but she may find occasion for the 
exercise of her talents.” 

In April, 1772, came the Chevalier’s 
marriage with the Princess Louisa of Stol-- 
berg, and, of course, great rejoicing among 
the Jacobites. It was the doom of these 
poor gentlemen to find ever their hopes be- 
trayed, and their joy turned to sorrow. They 
toasted the Princess in terms that were 
cordial if somewhat coarse, and looked for- 
ward to a happy continuance of the Stuart 
line. How miserably the marriage resulted 
all the world knows. The bridegroom was 
fifty-two; the bride twenty. He proved a 
very cruel husband; she a faithless wife. 
After eight years of most wretched wedlock, 
she quitted him, and eloped with her lover, 
Alfieri. Eight years later, and Charles 
sunk under a paralytic stroke. He died at, 
Rome, in 1788, on the 30th of January, the 
anniversary of his great-grandfather’s exe- 
cution. His attendants, alarmed at the 
omen, concealed the fact of his death for 
several hours, and gave out that he had 
lived through the night, and breathed his 
’ last’at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
3ist. ‘* This,” writes Lord Stanhope, 
**was told me by Cardinal Caccia Piatti, 
who had beard it from one of the Prince's 
household.” 

After his marriage there would seem to 
be no trace of further professions of Pro- 
testantism on the part of the Chevalier. He 
had not, however, abandoned hope of his 
restoration. Even to the last, with inher- 
ent Stuart obstinacy, he clung to the 





thought that he should live to wear the 
This, indeed, became as a 


British crown. 
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vision, consoling, and in some sort, illumin- 
ing, his dotage. His plans were of the very 
vaguest. He had kept the end in view, but 
had almost lost sight of the means to it; 

his Protestantism included. Action was 

now to come from others rather than him- 

self; but still it was to come; and, after a: 
fashion, he made preparation for it. Under 

the bed on which he died there was found 

a strong box containing 12,000 —_ for 
the expenses of his journey to England, 

whenever he should suddenly be called 

thither. The ruling passion prevailed to 

the end. He was convinced the summons 

would surely arrive sooner or later, and re- 

solved that the hour should find the man as 

ready as might be. Meanwhile, he waited 
and hoped, fortifying himself in the half- 

crazy manner of his later days with study of 

the prophecies of Nostradamus, several of 

which were found among his papers after- 
wards. His health had long declined; he 

was terribly weak; he had sunk into a con- 

dition of sottish inanity; it was rarely in- 
deed that he could emit any gleams of the 
old gallant ardour which forty years before 

had led him to invade England, confront 

King George’s best forces, and fight at Cul- 
loden. If he had fallen then, what a poetic 

aspect his career would ever have worn! 

Into what dreary prose it degenerated as he 

lingered on a shattered old man, with mind 

and body alike enfeebled and decayed, not 
merely by lapse of time, but by other more 

pernicious and disastrous influences! The 

Chevalier of ’45 was indeed not to be recog- 

nized in the poor dotard of ’88. 

The funeral obsequies were celebrated by 
the Cardinal at Frascati, but the coffin was 
afterwards removed to St. Peter’s. Mr. 
Raikes, in his ‘* Journal,” published in 
1858, m&kes mention of* the Stuart papers, 
and describes as among them a letter writ- 
ten by the Cardinal, in which, sensibly af- 
flicted by his brother’s death, he thus speaks 
of the funeral : —‘* L’on vit le frére lui-méme 
du défunt, ministre du Dieu, qui fait ou 
défait les monarques, entouré des écussons 
en deuil de sa famille, proclamer, atec les 
paroles de l’Ecriture Sainte, sur le cercueil 
d’un roi sans royaume, le néant des choses 
humaines,” &c., &c. Inno way was allu- 
sion made to the deceased’s conversion or 
perversion to Protestantism. It was ig- 
nored, regarded as if it had never been; 
or, at most, considered as a political exper- 
iment sufficiently justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances, but which had hardly succeeded 
so well as might have been expected, and 
therefore did not need to be remembered 
or spoken of to his disadvantage, now that 
the Chevalier had assuredly died in the 
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faith of his father and grandfather, in the 
odour of sanctity. 

In regard to the Stuart Papers, of which 
frequent mention has been made, it may be 
noted that they have in their turn been sub- 
jected to adventure and vicissitude of a cu- 
rious kind, George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, acquired possession of them, in part 
by the gift of Cardinal Gonsalvi, in part by 
purchase, and entrusted the examination of 
them to a commission, which was not dis- 
solved until 1829. The papers had at one 
time fallen into the possession of a Dr. 
Walker, a collector of autographs, who 
might have retained his acquisition if he 
had been content to be silent and secret on 
the subject. But a treasure that may not 
be spoken of, displayed, or employed in 
any way, is hardly a treasure at all. Rome 
was full of English people, and the collec- 
tor could not resist inviting certain of his 
compatriots to inspect his documents. The 
Duchess of Devonshire and a select circle 
of friends met therefore at the doctor’s 
house on an appointed evening. Unfortu- 
nately, among the visitors there happened 
to be the Cardinal-Secrétaire, who had been 
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named one of the executors of the will of 
the late Cardinal York, and whose secre- 
tary, the Abbé Lupi, had, unknown to his 
superior, privately disposed of the papers, 
in ignorance of their value, to Dr. Walker 
for the trifling sum of three hundred crowns. 
The evening was spent in considering the 
manuscripts. The Cardinal said little, con- . 
tenting himself with a cursory examination. 
Nothing in his manner betrayed the action 
he contemplated in the matter. But on the 
following morning Dr. Walker’s apartment 
was invested by a detachment of the papal 
carbineers, and an agent of police placed a 
seal on all his papers, while two sentinels 
kept guard at his door during the rest of 
the day. In the end the doctor was de- 
prived of his manuscripts; his purchase- 
money was returned to him, and when he 
protested against the arbitrary injustice of 
the proceeding, he was informed that he 
must address himself to the King of Eng- 
land, who was the rightful heir, and to 
whom the papers had been forwarded. The 
papers were deposited in the Royal Library 
at its formation by William IV. 





Deer Sea Lire. — Dr. Carpenter has returned 


in safety from the third trip in deep sea dredg-. 


ings. His results quite bear out the conclusions 
drawn from the two previous ones. Some new 
facts, however, of extreme interest have been 
discovered, the publication of which we may ex- 
pect shortly. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of these investigations, in their 
bearings on the most important general prob- 
lems of biology, physical geography, and geol- 
ogy. They teach us that the bottom of the deep 
ocean is the home of many creatures, who live 
there in the absence of light, under great pres- 
sure, in water often excessively cold — just above 
freezing point — abounding in carbonic acid 
and in organic matter. Of these influences the 
one which makes itself most felt is that of cold. 
It is this, and not the pressure, not the want of 
bright sunlight, that stunts the creatures, and 
makes them reproduce at the bottom of equato- 
rial seas the fauna of arctic surface regions. 
Nor is the life at these depths confined to low- 
born Foraminifera, or to that wonderful proto- 
plasmic Bathybius, which Professor Euxley told 
the British Association at Exeter, he had now 
found in soundings from many quarters of the 
globe, and which therefore seems to be a vast 
thin sheet of living matter, enveloping the whole 
earth beneath the seas. Where, as in certain 
regions, the deep waters are warm, highly organ- 
ized beings of bright colours and well-appointed 





eyes, are brought up by the dredge. These 
researches press upon us the question, —Is it 
possible for living matter to be born and nour- 
ished in the absence of light, in the presence of 
carbonic acid, and in the absence of any heat 
higher than the temperature of about 32 deg. F., 
in the absence, that is, of almost any force which 
can be transmuted into vital force? At these 
great depths there is no vegetation properly so 
called, and Professor Wyville Thomson, who is 
associated with Dr. Carpenter in these research- 
es, is of opinion that here the lowest living be- 
ings feed on the lifeless organic matter which 
exists.in so large a quantity in the water. We 
seem here to be near the transition from complex 
lifeless protoid matter and living protoplasm. 
The exact condition and nature of this organic 
matter is of extreme importance, and we under- 
stand a distinguished chemist is about to make 
it the subject of an enquiry. There is another 
point of no less interest. These organisms, 
which are thus building up chalk strata (for 
this deep Atlantic ooze is nothing but incipient 
chalk) at the bottom of the ocean are, to a very 
large extent, identical with many of the remains 
found in the chalk formations. This is so much 
the case that we may speak of races of animals 
building the old hills of millions of years ago, 
and laying now the foundation of the chalk hills 
of times to come, themselves remaining un- 
changed all the time between. Academy. 
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LADY BYRON’S LETTERS TO MRS. LEIGH. 
PosTSCRIPT TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


WE certainly thought that the character 
of this review, and the common courtesies 
of literature, would have protected us from 
the illiberal insinuations that have been 
based on the opportune appearance in our 

ages of Lady Byron’s letters to Mrs. 
weigh. They do fit in admirably, but did 
it never occur to the critics who affect sur- 
prise at the circumstance, that this sort of 
fitness is one of the ordinary results of 
truth? The existence of these letters was 
known, and they were a frequent subject 
of conversation in metrupolitan circles, 
some weeks before the appearance of our 
article. The originals are in legitimate 
and honorable custody, and their authen- 
ticity is guaranteed by two noblemen, 
whose names (freely circulated already) 
can be given if required. The original of 
the first letter, the undated one, was in our 
possession when we wrote, along with sev- 
eral other autograph letters of Lady Byron. 


The following document, which appeared 
in an American newspaper (the Hartford 
Courant) of the 7th inst., did not reach 
this country till after the publication of this 
number of the Quarterly Review. 


To the Editor of the Courant : 

‘* Mrs. Stowe desires the friends of jus- 
tice and fair dealing to publish for her this 
announcement that she has kept silent here- 
tofore in regard to the criticisms on her ar- 
ticle on Lady Byron for two reasons. 
First, because she regarded the public 
mind as in too excited a state to consider 
the matter dispassionately ; and, secondly, 
because she has expected the developments 
of additional proofs in England, some of 
which, of great importance, have already 
come to hand. Mrs. Stowe is preparing 
a review of the whole matter, with fur- 
ther facts and more documents, includ- 
ing several letters of Lady Byron to her, 
attesting the vigor and soundness of her 
mind at the period referred to, and also 
Mrs. Stowe’s own letter to Lady Byron at 
the same time, which were returned to her 
by the executors soon after that lady’s 
death. She will also give the public a full 
account of the circumstances and reasons 
which led her to feel it to. be her duty to 
make this disclosure as an obligation alike 
of justice, gratitude, and personal friend- 
ship.” 

As Dr. Johnson remarked on being told 
that a dull gentleman required time to 
become entertaining —‘* We can wait.” 
There is only one suggestion that we must 
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press. It will be worse than useless to ac- 
cumulate more letters or reported state- 
ments of Lady Byron. There are too 
many of them already. They contradict, 
weaken, neutralise and discredit one an- 
other. They resemble a tangled skein of 
silk, or a regiment that has got ‘‘ clubbed ” 
by bad handling. What we require is con- 
firmatory proof, of which hitherto there has 
been literally not a fragment or a shred; 
while the evidence on the other side (com- 
prising every sort of evidence of which the 
case sdmits) is clear, continuous, consist- 
ent and self-supporting. Conjectures and 
surmises will be equally superfluous. As 
we have been grossly misrepresented, and 
have a new fact or two to add, we will 
briefly recall the essential points. 

Far from admitting (as stated by the 
Saturday Review) that the specified crime 
‘* was the substance of the famous commu- 
nication to Dr. Lushington in 1816,” the 
inclination of our opinion was, and is, de- 
cidedly the other way, notwithstanding the 
forcible inference from his confirmed si- 
lence. The language of the ‘* Remarks,” 
we repeat, is all but decisive on this point. 
Lady Byron stated in 1830: (1.) That 
the conduct of which she complained in 
1816 was of a nature to be palliated or ex- 
cused by insanity; (2) that all the facts 
were known to her when she arrived at 
Kirby Mallory, although a part of them 
were kept back. Now the crime in ques- 
tion, in which two persons were concerned, 
could not be excused or palliated (if it 
could be excused or palliated at all) by the 
insanity of one; no new light was or could 
be thrown upon the reserved facts so far as 
they affected Mrs. Leigh; and it is Lady 
Byron’s unchanged demeanor to her sister- 
in-law that must be accounted .for as well 
as her changed demeanor to her lord. 

After stating that, on being convinced 
that the notion of insanity was an illusion, 
she no longer hesitated to adopt such meas- 
ures as were necessary ‘‘ in order to secure 
me from ever again being placed in his 
power” — very significant words. Lady 
Byron continues: ‘‘ Conformably to this 
resolution, my father wrote to him (Lord 
Byron) on the 2d of February, 1816, to 
propose an amicable separation.” Then 
came a letter from Mrs. Leigh; and then 
the decisive and most important letter of 
Feb. 3, in which Lady Byron speaks of 
‘*reasons which will not only justify this 
measure, but compel me to take it;” obvi- 
ously written after her final interview with 
Dr. Lushington,* and leaving no doubt at 


* The real turning-point is not her final interview 
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all that her mind was definitely made up. 
Then comes the letter of Feb. 14, with its 
** Farewell! God bless you, from the bot- 
tom of my heart,” which sufficiently ex- 
lains the pause in the correspondence. 

he conversations with Lady Anne Bar- 
nard, in which Lady Byron speaks in the 
same tone of confidence of Mrs. Leigh, 
bridge over another three months. In the 
following September (1816) Lady Byron 
went to stay with Colonel and Mrs. Leigh 
at their place, near Newmarket. Down to 
and including the period of Lord Byron’s 
last illness we find his sister the recognized 
medium of communication between Lady 
Byron and himself. 

After stating that Mr. Wilmot Horton 
disclaimed every charge named by Lord 
Broughton, we said: — ‘‘ We are not aware 
whether this specific charge was named 
among the rest.” We are now able to 
state positively that the specific charge was 
named by Lord Broughton, and distinctly 
disclaimed by Mr. Wilmot Horton on be- 
half of Lady Byron. At the burning of 
the autobiography, Mrs. Leigh was repre- 
sented by one or both of Lady Byron’s 
confidential friends, Mr. Wilmot Horton 
and Colonel (Sir Frances) Doyle. 

The publication of Moore's Life in 1830 
led to as warm a controversy touching the 
cause or causes of the separation as has 


been provoked by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Lady Byron pleaded her own cause in her 
Remarks. Thomas Campbell warmly sec- 


onded her in the New Monthly, and among 
the piéces justificatives figured letters from 
Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. Clermont. Strange 
to say, not so much as an allusion to the 
charge in question is to be traced. Although 
certainly produced and brought under the 
noble poet’s notice before he left England, 
it had fallen stillborn from contempt. If 
Lady Byron was openly to adopt it at all, 
why did she not do so while Colonel and 
Mrs. Leigh, Lord Broughton, and Mr. 
Wilmot Horton were still living? What 
earthly (or heavenly) object was subse- 
quently attained by the circulation of so re- 
pulsive a story? Was it feminine, digni- 
fied, or charitable to run about repeating it 
to person after person, mostly below her 
own rank in life? She would not look at 
her husband’s story when, in 1820, he 
offered her the perusal of his Memoirs, 
‘* considering the publication or circulation 
of such a composition at any time as preju- 
dicial to Ada’s future happiness.” She had 
no such scruples, when he was dead and the 


with Dr. Lushington, but her new mode of looking 
at the facts already known to her. 
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Memoirs were burnt, in publishing or circu- 
lating her own story. 

The problem which haply Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe may really help to solve is, at what 
period Lady Byron first specified the charge, 
and by what supposed evidence or mental 
— she arrived at it? That, assuming 

er to have specified it in 1816, she did so 
under the influence of monomania, is a the- 
ory of which we never so much as heard till 
we saw it attributed (by the Saturday R 

view) to ourselves —on the strength o 

our having said, in reference to her multi- 
form statements during the last ten or fif- 
teen years of her life, that the most (or 
only) charitable hypothesis was insanity. 
Even as regards that period, we did not 
say it was our hypothesis; and we must 
beg leave to suspend our opinion on the 
point. Enough for us to have demon- 
strated that whenever, or under whatever 
state of mind, she brought the accusation, 
it was false. 

There is one particular in which all the 
published versions, including Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s, agree: namely, that Lady Byron 
declared the guilty connexion to be the 
cause of the separation; that she virtually, 
therefore, declared it to be the substance of 
her final communication to Dr. Lushington. 
Yet before, during and long after the sepa- 
ration, she continued, to all outward seem- 
ing, on a footing of affectionate confidence 
with Mrs. Leigh. The passionate entreaty 
to remain in Piccadilly must have been a 
trap. We are forbidden (by the Saturday 
Review) on Dr. Forbes Winslow’s authority, 
to attribute her conduct to monomania. 
We are simultaneously told that whether 
we intended it or not, we have ‘‘ raised an 
accusation of deliberate wickedness against 
Lady Byron which no person of common 
sense —laying the matter of good feeling 
aside — can for a moment entertain.” This 
is a pleasing dilemma, recalling that of the 
juste milieu reasoner : 


** A, Il faut mourir. 
B. Il faut vivre.” 
C. Il faut tenir un juste milieu.” 


Here (on the hypothesis that Lady Byron 
spoke the truth to Mrs. Beecher Stowe and 
others, and did make the charge to Dr. 
Lushington) are two sisters-in-law living 
together on terms of affectionate confidence, 
one of whom must have been guilty of the 
grossest treachery. It is an outrage on 
common sense and good feeling to assume, 
on any amount of evidence, that the one 
brought a false charge; it is quite consist- 
ent with both common sense and good 
feeling to assume, on no credible evidence 
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at all, that the other committed a revolting 
crime ! 

Nor is this all. If we assume the charge 
to be false, we, at all events, clear Mrs. 
Leigh. But if the charge was well founded, 
or even if Lady Byron believed it to be 
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well founded, we do not clear her. She 
still stands self-convicted of a prolonged 
course of dissimulation and hypocrisy, which 
is more likely to make angels weep than 
hail her a spotless member of their choir. 





Recontections oF Burns. —The late Mr. 
M’Diarmid, of Dumfries, collected a good deal of 
miscellaneous information about Robert Burns 
from the poet’s widow, and this has lately been in- 
corporated with a recent edition of the poems. 
His domestic habits are thus sketched : — ** The 
family breakfasted at nine. If he lay long in 
bed awake he was always reading. Atall meals 
he had a book beside him on the table. He did 
his work in the forenoon, and was seldom en- 
gaged professionally in the evening. Dined at 
two o’clock when he dined at home. Was fond 
of plain things, and hated tarts, pies, and pud- 
dings. When at home in the evening, he em- 
ployed his time in writing and reading, with the 
children playingabout him. Their prattle never 
disturbed him in the least. Had but rarely 
company in the evening. Was much occupied 
composing his songs, most of which he 
wrote several times over. ‘* Had plenty of ex- 
cise paper, and scrawled away.’? Mrs. B. 
thinks he chiefly composed while riding and 
walking, and wrote from memory after he came 
in. Was not a good singer, but had a very cor- 
rect ear. Could ‘* step a tune’’ rudely on the 
fiddle, but was no player. Sometimes took this 
metho of satisfying himself as to the modula- 
tions of a tune. Was very particular with his 
letters when of any consequence; and uniformly 
wrote a scroll before the principal. Went to bed 
generally at eleven o’clock, and sometimes a lit- 
tle sooner. Went to church frequently in the 
forenoon; went often to Mr. Inglis’s the Dissent- 
ing clergyman. Never took supper, and never 
drank by himself at home. The drink then was 
chiefly rum and gin; very little whisky was 
used, Burns never spoke English, but very 
correct Scotch.’? The following are memoranda 
on Burns’ bearing to his children and on his 
last illness : — ‘* At the time of his death Robert 
was only ten, Francis seven, William five, and 
James two. When at home in the evening he 
heard them their lessons, and took pleasure in 
explaining everything that they had difficulty 
in comprehending. Was most strict in impress- 
ing on their minds the value and beauty and 
necessity of truth. He would have forgiven 
them any slight fault, but to have told a lie was 
in his eyes almost an inexpiable offence. He 
used to read the Bible to William, Francis, and 
Robert; and William was in the habit of re- 
marking after his death, ‘ Mother, [ cannot see 
those sublime things in the Bible that my father 


used to see.’ Burns thought himself dying be-| ¢ 
fore he went to the Brow (a sea-bathing place! 13¢9 





on the Solway). He seemed afraid, however, 
of dwelling on the subject, considering Mrs. B’s 
situation. On one occasion, he said distinctly, 
‘ Don’t be afraid; I’ll be more respected a hun- 
dred years after I’m dead than Iam at present.’ 
He was not above a week (a fortnight) at the 
Brow when he returned. Mrs. B. was so struck 
with the change in his appearance that she be- 
came almost speechless. From this period he 
was closely confined to bed, and was scarcely 
‘himself’ for half-an-hour together. By this 
it is meant that his mind wandered, and that his 
nervous system was completely unhinged.”’ 


One of the few really interesting episodes 
among the dreary horrors of the intermittent 
warfare so long waged between the American 
colonists and the Indian tribes with which they 
successively came into collision —a warfare of 
sayage cruelty and treachery on one side, of 
merciless severity and too frequent bad faith on 
the other, unrelieved by any display of the chiv- 
alric virtues which alone can take from war the 
character of murder — was the united struggle 
of the Indians under Pontiac to drive the intrud- 
ers from the soil. The patriotic object of the 
effort,‘the far-sighted intelligence of its leader, 
and the union of the native race in a common 
cause, distinguish it from the purposeless, aim- 
less, indefinite character of the protracted feud 
of which it forms the most striking incident, and 
give it an interest which can never attach to the 
records of useless slaughter and revenge. Among 
the most remarkable operations of that war was 
the daring and successful expedition of Colonel 
Bouquet into the then untrodden wilderness of 
Ohio, far beyond the furthest settlements of the 
white men; an expedition of which a contempo- 
rary account * has now been republished, in all 
that excellence of type, paper, and execution 
with which American publishers are wont to 
adorn works intended rather for permanent 
preservation than for ephemeral popularity. 

Saturday Review. 


* Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition 
against the Ohio Indians in 1764. With Preface b 
Francis Parkman, Author ‘of ‘‘ The Conspiracy 0 
Pontiac,” &c., and a Translation of Dumas’ Bio- 
graphical Sketch of General Bouquet. Cincinnati: 
larke & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 














